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Going places together 


Protect people from nature, and conserve 
energy with maximum thermal protec- 
tion, structural gasket systems that can 
be glazed from inside or outside. 


With the energy crisis, the Amarlite SGS 
series is an idea whose time has come. 
BTU loss or gain is stopped because of 
an integral full thermal barrier. This neo- 
prene gasket adds clean, almost flush, 
black lines to your design tools for high 
rise or low rise. 


Block Building, Bay. 
§80 structural gasket 
reflective glass 
Architect; Donald L. Grieb & Associates 
Curtain Wall Contractor: Lurie Patek Glass 
Co. 


side, Wisconsin. SGS- 
system with bronze 


The SGS 580 stick system may be in- 
stalled in modular fashion and will 
accept single or double glazing. 


Win a Trip for Two to the Pyramids or sites of other 
Architectural Wonders 


See the Pyramids of Egypt—the only one of the 7 Wonders of the Ancient World 
exists today. Or choose a trip to the area of any of the others: Hanging Garder 
Babylon, Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, Shrine of Zeus, Colossus of Rhodes, Tei 
of Diana at Ephesus, Pharos Lighthouse at Alexandria. 


SWEEPSTAKES RULES 
Fill out entry card to be eligible for Sweepstakes and free set of 7 Wonders prints. 
Entries must be postmarked before December 31, 1975. 

All entries eligible for Sweepstakes Drawing, January 21, 1976. 

Winner will be notified by mail. 

This contest is nationwide except where prohibited by law. 

. Winner will be announced February 1, 1976. 


PNAN 


Letters to the editor 


As a graduate of the School of Design 
at North Carolina State University, | 
would like to compliment Wolf Asso- 
ciates on their proposed addition to 
Brooks Hall [February 1975]. | would 
like to make a note of the fact that the 
drawings by the delineation tech- 
niques used, very carefully distinguish 
between the existing and the 
proposed, with respect to elevations. 
The plans, however, fail to do this. The 
area south of the proposed addition 
was designed by Lewis Clark Asso- 
ciates in the late fifties or early sixties. 
The area between the wings was also 
by Lewis Clark Associates and com- 
pleted in 1968, albeit the north end of 
this courtyard is modified to accom- 
modate the new pedestrian bridge and 
the Russo sculpture has been relo- 
cated, Nevertheless, the integration of 
the old exterior architecture into the 
new will serve as an excellent teach- 
ing example and space 
Donald Collins, ASLA 
Associate Professor of Architecture 
Clemson University 


Thank you very much for sending me 
copies of the articles from the De- 
cember 1974 issue. 
| have read the entire issue and 
would like to congratulate you on a 
superb achievement made by the en- 
tire staff of the RECORD in publishing 
this most relevant and delightful issue. 
You may be interested to know that | 
have assigned the December 1974 
issue as required reading in my course 
entitled, "Issues in the Theory and 
Practice of Planning," 
Michael Y. Seelig 
Associate Professor 
The University of British Columbia 


May ! congratulate you on the excel- 
lent article appearing in the July 
[1974] issue describing the Scar- 
borough Civic Center. This exciting 
building designed by Raymond 
Moriyama and his office not only rep- 
resents high quality architecture and 
design, but is also a major break- 
through in applying a systematic ap- 
proach to design of fire-safety for 
buildings as a means of establishing 
equivalent compliance with the appli- 
cable building code 

lam sure it is obvious to all build- 
ing designers that a building with a 
five-story, open, inter-connected and 
occupied space does not comply with 
the vertical opening requirements of 
any code specifically. To achieve such 
à design requires the development of 
an equivalent safety system which was 
done in this particular case. A great 
contribution to achievement of the de- 
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sign was also made by Mr. George 
Fleming, who is the Building Commis- 
sioner of Scarborough, Ontario. With- 
out a man like Fleming, who is open- 
minded and forward-thinking, and 
willing to evaluate objectively the 
equivalent system that was developed 
by Rolf Jensen & Associates, Inc. for 
the design by Raymond Moriyama, 
there is no question that this building 
would never have been built. 

1 sincerely hope that this will not 
only be a design example for the archi- 
tectural community, but also a 
guidepost to which they can direct fu- 
ture fire-safe building design. 

Rolf Jensen, P.E. 
Rolf Jensen & Associates, Inc. 


| thought Brad Perkins’ article in your 

March 1975 issué was outstanding. 

However, | feel that your flippant and 

wholly unnecessary editorial remarks 

detracted significantly from this inci- 

sive and thought-provoking article. 

This is not normally your style at all 

and | hope you will refrain from this 
type of interference in the future. 

Michael R. Hough 

Editor-publisher 

Professional Services 

Management Journal 


Just wished to extend my congrat- 
ulations to Brad Perkins and Bill Fox- 
hall for an excellent article in the 
RECORD's March 1975 issue—"'The Fu- 
ture of Professional Firm Manage- 
ment.” 

Brad's well thought out roundup 
of forces and issues facing the industry 
and Bill’s ability to put his pen to the 
nerve center of some of the conclu- 
sions resulted in a piece that all should 
read. 

John K. Bowersox 
Executive vice president 
Producers’ Council, Inc. 


Calendar 
MAY 


18-22 Annual convention, American 
Institute of Architects, Atlanta. Con- 
tact: AIA headquarters, 1735 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

22 Hospital-Based Medical Office 
Building Workshop, Denver Hilton, 
Denver. Sponsored by the American 
Hospital Association. Contact: Su- 
sanne Batko, Division of Design and 
Construction, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. This work- 
shop will also be held the following 
day, May 23, at Del Webb's Town 
House, Phoenix, Ariz. All information 
may be obtained from Susanne Batko, 
details above. 


22 "Simplified Steel Design” lecture 
series on May 22, 29, June 5, 11, 18, 
and 25, United Engineering Center, 
New York City. Sponsored by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction in cooperation with the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Contact: Mr. Samuel H. Marcus, AISC, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 

Current-June 22 “Н. H. Richardson 
and His Office," an exhibition of 
drawings and photographs. Renwick 
Gallery of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. Open daily, from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


JUNE 


1-4 Urban Housing and Transporta- 
tion conference, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit. Sponsored by the Wayne 
State University. Contact: Dr. Vasily 
Kouskoulas, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

1-6 Workshops on Value Analysis, 
Chicago. Sponsored by the AIA and 
the American Consulting Engineers 
Council, with cooperation from the 
General Services Administration and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Contact: Marshall Purnell, AIA, 1735 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

5-6 Seminar on How to Market Profes- 
sional Design Services, Dallas. Con- 
tact: Building Industry Development 
Services, 1301 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

8-11 American Consulting Engineers 
Council project management and mar- 
keting seminars, Water Tower Hyatt 
House, Chicago. Contact: Mr. Dale 
Litherland, Convention Manager, 
American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, Suite 713, 1155 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 

15-20 Twenty-fifth Annual Interna- 
tional Design Conference, Aspen, 
Colo. Registration cut-off is May 29. 
Contact: Mary Apple, IDCA, P.O. Box 
664, Aspen, Colo. 81611. 

18-20 NEOCON, contract furnishings 
exhibition, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago. Contact James W. Bidwell, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
60654. 

18-21 National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City. Contact: NCARB, 1735 New 
York Ave., N.W., Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

25-27 Pacific Coast Builders Confer- 
ence, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 
Sponsored by the California Builders 
Council. Contact: PCBC, Suite 1407, 
Russ Building, 235 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 94104. 
Phone: (415) 981-1067. 
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-M Asbestos Finishing Felt. 


Because Johns-Manville makes 
erything that goes into a built-up 
of, you have J-M quality all the way 
from the deck up. 

And when those materials are ap- 
ied using J-M specifications, the 
sult is “from-the-deck-up” depend- 
ility. 


Plus clear-cut responsibility for the 


performance of all J-M materials in 
the finished assembly when a J-M 


J-M Expand-O-Flash" 
Expansion Joint Covers. 


Guarantee is issued. 


That's why a J-M built-up roof really 
makes sense. And saves a lot of dol- 


lars in the long run. 


Need help with roofing problems? 
Write Johns-Manville, Box 5108, Den- 


ver, Colorad 
lata 


For me 


a, 


о 80217. 
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13 Editorial 


Was there ever a better time 
for more architects to get more 
involved in homebuilding? 


14 Perspectives 
4 Letters/calendar 


33 News in brief 


Short items of major 
national interest. 


34 News reports 


Conírontations between Congress and 
President Ford are expected on 
construction industry pump-priming. 
Mortgage money may be affected 

by proposed Financial Institutions 

Act. AIA suggests national 

code reform. Major renewal efforts 
announced in Atlanta and Minneapolis. 


38 Buildings in the news 


Anne Arundel General Hospital, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Xerox 
International Center for Training and 
Management Development, Leesburg, 
Virginia. Pacoima Memorial Hospital, 
Lakeview Terrace, California. 

Private residence, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Art Center College of Design (below), 
Pasadena, California. 


41 Human settlements: world news 


43 Required reading 


ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


65 The business of commissioning 
art for buildings 


Building-related art is not an 
off-the-shelf gallery purchase 
and calls for a special and early 
relationship between architect 
and artist. Sculptor Bob Fowler 
tells about the practical 
considerations of the commission 
and the contract. 


69 Construction management 


Project accounting, the stabilizing 
discipline of construction management, 
is the subject of this sixth 

installment in the series produced 

by the staff of CM Associates. 


71 Building costs 


How about pre-paid renovation 
for "urban homestead” buildings? 


73 Building activity 


In nonresidential building, cycles 
of activity are masked by the 
differences in motivation between 
institutional building and the more 
economy-responsive industrial 
and commercial categories. 
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FEATURES | BUILDING TYPES STUDY 474 | ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
| 
97 Two splendid fine arts centers 125 Schools | 141 Designing for solid waste disposal: 
by Roche Dinkeloo and Associates Fewer pupils, surplus space and some reminders 
At the University of Massachusetts economic nécessity have prompted a Considerations in the design of 
at Amherst (pages 97-101), formalist number of novel construction waste handling systems for buildings 
and romantic massing unites a directions for both private and public involve selection of methods, provision 
scattering of earlier campus schools serving the kindergarten of adequate space, and costing, 
construction while at Wesleyan through twelfth grades. More | as well as governmental regulation. 
University (pages 102-106), a renovation and combined use are seeing | 
low-scale cluster of limestone and these institutions through, and 
concrete structures is sensitively thanks to the architectural insight | 149 Product reports 
set into a 19th-century academic grove. shown in these case studies, 
| “making do” makes for a rich learning 152 Office literature 
| 107 The First Biloxi Design Festival environment as well. 
Last November students from six | 126 Great Neck Child 
Southern architecture schools and Development Center | 2048 AJE Update 
six nationally known architects | Great Neck, New York = 
bivouacked in Biloxi, Mississippi, Gordon & Meltzer, Architects 218 Advertising Index 


9 | | 
for a week and had a design | 128 Children's House/Alpha School 220 Classified Advertising 
Montessori Schools, | 


Edison, New Jersey 221 Reader Service Inquiry Card 
Gordon & Meltzer, Architects 


jamboree to produce a new cultural 
center for Biloxi’s downtown. 

Part charette, part happening, 

the exercise did not turn out exactly 
the way it had been planned, but it 
did generate exciting results. 


NEXT MONTH IN RECORD 


111 The development of an esthetic 
system at DMJM 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall 
in Los Angeles have developed a 

new architectural expression for the 
form and skins of medium-to-large- 
scale buildings. The structural 
systems of these buildings are not | 130 The Mead School for waste management. RECORD will look at 


Building Types Study: 

Buildings for waste management 
Mounting consumerism coupled with 
shamefully careless disposal practices 
are creating a crisis in the field of 


articulated on their facades. | Human Development buildings designed to recover what is 

The facades consist instead of highly | Greenwich, Connecticut valuable from this solid waste flow | 
economical, flexible, lightweight Maitland/Strauss Architects P. C and dispose of the remainder in ways that | 
glass membrane systems which can be | | can sometimes be used to produce 


132 Community School | 
Ladue, Missouri 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. 


energy. Several new wastewater treatment 


wrapped around almost any building > : 
plants will also be examined. 


shape. Architect Michael Ross, 
a member of the DMJM firm, describes 


the origins of this esthetic, 134 District schools for | 
Cleveland Heights/University Heights, Ohio | 
121 Hilborn residence Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc. | 
Ontario, Canada | 136 Mack Community School | 
Arthur Erickson designed this house Ann Arbor, Michigan | 
as a series of terraces, delineated Urban Design Associates 
by vertical brick wall panels, | 139 Britannia Community Services Centre 
which reflect and reinforce the | Vancouver, British Columbia 
qualities of the site near a river. Downs/Archambault and Britannia Design 
140 Thomas Jefferson Junior High School | 
and Community Center 


Arlington, Virginia 
Vosbeck Vosbeck Kendrick Redinger 
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GETS MORE OUT OF YOUR INNER SPACES. 


Build optimum efficiency and func- Our huge variety of versatile technical service that's as reliable 
tional beauty into your specialized components and materials gives as our product. 

storage and work spaces by choos- you endless design variations for You'll find your client will 
ing custom casework by St. Charles work and storage areas of every quickly discern and appreciate 
—for over 40 years recognized as kind. And our broad experience, the inherent value of St. Charles 


makers of highest quality cabinetry. personnel and facilities assure you casework. 


Versatile office 
components 
provide individual- 


ized work stations 
and specialized аё Eo 
ت‎ 


Luxury condominiums 
attrac! eager buyers 
when equipped with 

St. Charles kitchens and 
vanities, 


storage areas. 


This intensive-core 
monitoring unit is one 
of many designs for 
specialized hospital 
needs. 


Industrial, commercial and 
institutional loborotories ore 
part of St. Charles total product 
capability, 


For schools, we can equip 
arts and crafts rooms, 
science labs, food labs and 
(shown) well-planned 
sewing rooms, 


КО ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Charles, Ill. 60174 


Please send further information. I'm interested in: 


[7 Hospital casework O Offices 
[Г] School casework [C Condominium kitchens 
Ourwidechaicwes C Commercial laboratories [7 Residential kitchens 


materials includes 


E ~ (оћег) 
genuine woods, plastic 
laminates and smooth Name. 
and textured steels, Company. 
Address. 


City, 


For more data, circle 7 on inquiry card 
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Homebuilding: Was there ever a better 
time for more architects to get more involved ? 


It's hard to think of this being “a good time" 
in almost any regard. But I’ve got the strongest 
feeling that right now is a very good time for 
architects to gain a much bigger involve- 
ment—a much bigger role—in homebuilding. 

You may well ask: How do you figure 
that? The housing industry is in the worst shape 
it has been in for decades. Even with the pre- 
dicted sharp upturn, the industry will be very 
lucky indeed to hit 1.4 million starts in 1975. 

My reasoning is based precisely on those 
currently-rotten conditions and minimum 
hopes. My reasoning is that those home- 
builders who have confidently and incorrectly 
figured that "anybody can design a house" 
may now be in a mood to consider that at least 
one reason that they can't sell—and | know 
there are plenty of others—is that so many 
single-family houses and “town houses” and 
garden apartments are the same old plain va- 
nilla that they've been building (and getting 
away with) for so many years. 

My reasoning is that, with things at a rela- 
tive standstill, this may be the ideal time for 
architects around the country to take some ad- 
vice l've been offering for years on this page: 
Take a builder out to lunch. 


Talk about what? Money, sure. But also 
market, and new ideas, and quality. . . . 

Part of the reason for trying to develop this new 
détente with homebuilders is of course busi- 
ness. Homebuilders, it is not a harsh or unfair 
thing to say, live in a world that takes opportu- 
nity where it sees it, that wheels and deals, and 
where conventional wisdoms about “what's 
selling" are more important than the archi- 
tect’s conventional wisdom about "what's 
good." They react to money—and that's fair 
enough because they make financial commit- 
ments and take financial risks that would send 
a lot of architects to the funny farm. 

But the point, again, is that the “conven- 
tional wisdoms" of both builders and archi- 
tects are changing—and coming closer to- 
gether. Builders—dead in the water while they 
wait for the strong upturn later this year—have 
to be contemplating whether there isn't a bet- 
ter way to build a strong market. 

You'd be sure of that if, as several of the 
RECORD editors did, you attended the NAHB 
convention in Dallas three months ago. Gone 
was the hilarity and the living it up—and few 
were the wives along for a holiday in Big D. 
Attendance was heavy at sessions on financ- 
ing—but attendance was super-heavy at ses- 
sions on design of communities, and new con- 


cepts in apartment design, and sessions on 
new single-family-house concepts—like zero- 
lot line-housing, and small, more compact 
houses. The hang-ups of a few years ago on 
Kolonial design, super-size master bedroom 
suites with sunken bathtubs, smoked mirrors 
and plenty of carriage lamps with crackled- 
glass lenses are past, Builders, in short, are bus- 
ily examining new ideas, new approaches. 
Conversely, it seems to me that, architects— 
good architects, first-rate design architects— 
are busily exploring the human values of resi- 
dential design—relaxing some of their orderly 
(to a builder, "too cold") conventional wis- 
doms about residential design. See, for ex- 
ample, “The World as a Candy Box,” RECORD, 
December, page 126 and "Discrimination in 
housing design," March, page 141. Architects, 
in short, are also busily examining new ideas, 
new approaches. 

So maybe this time, to return to the main 
point, more architects and more builders can 
meet on some middle ground. 


That lunch with a builder may be a bit 
of a sparring match, but it might work 
| think the lunch will work because, in many 
(though of course not all) cases, there are 
no irreconcilable differences; just different 
starting points. It is of course a generalization 
that most architects think that most home- 
builders" work is not nearly as good as it could 
be; and that most homebuilders think that if 
they get involved with an architect their costs 
will go sky-high and their houses probably 
won't sell. If it is true that architects perceive 
homebuilders as guys who smoke big black 
cigars and drive Cadillacs, it is also true that 
homebuilders perceive architects as a bit 
snooty. (Just for fun, | checked some demogra- 
phic research on House & Home's readers, 
mostly builders but with enough architects to 
spoil my point: It shows that 76 per cent of 
House & Home subscribers attended college, 
58 per cent own common stock, and only 8 
per cent drive Cadillacs. Data on consumption 
of large black cigars is not available.) 

At any rate, finding mutual ground 
depends entirely on the individuals involved. 


The degree of architect-builder collaboration 
is higher now than most people think 

Research done in 1972 (and the best figures 
available to date) indicates that large builders 
(more than 200 houses per year) use architects 
for 69 per cent of their single-family houses 
and 83 per cent of low-rise apartment projects. 
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Obviously, the general trend towards higher- 
density apartment projects tends to increase ar- 
chitectural involvement; and the tendency for 
larger builders to be heavily into higher-den- 


sity as opposed to single-family housing helps | 


explain the high degree of architect-designed 
projects. In short, most big builders know all 
about working with architects and do so effec- 
tively. But there’s lots of room for improvement 
in relationships with smaller builders, The top 
600 builders build about one-third of all the 
housing units. That leaves something like a 
$30 billion market for the not-so-big build- 
ers—the ones that you can reach on a local 
basis, who tend to be less involved with profes- 
sional design, and with whom you can talk on 
à quite personal basis. 


What are the “subjects of opportunity" 

for your luncheon conversation? 

As suggested above, and in the Editorial for last 
December, it seems like a time for architects 
and homebuilders to be talking not just about 
better design (though that is surely a noble and 
needed cause), but about totally new ap- 
proaches. For example, in December | sug- 
gested that "With land costs and building costs 
what they are, builders are looking for density, 
and they are finding out with a bang that it bet- 
ter be good. For a measure of what can be 
done with thoughtful design, see RECORD 
HOUSES AND APARTMENTS for any recent year. 
... Another attack might be to make houses 
smaller. . . . And making smaller houses that 
really work will require a high level of design 
input—for it is far harder to design a good 
small house than it is to design a good big 
house—and any builder knows that.” 

By recent mail comes a thoughtful new 
publication of the AIA on this very subject, 
which every architect interested enough in 
housing to have read this far should send for. 
It is entitled “The Architect and the Shelter In- 
dustry;" was developed for the AIA’s Housing 
Committee by three architects with extensive 
experience in working with homebuilders— 
Kermit Dorius, Walter Richardson, and Beverly 
Willis; and is available from AIA for $2.40. 


(Order number is M-182, Code 2). It adds a | 


number of insights to the argument above, and 
includes some nice hard experience on divi- 
sion of responsibility and work, a survey of 
fees, and some proven-workable contracts be- 
tween architects and homebuilders. 

At any rate, homebuilding is a big market 
with lots of room for the sort of improvement 
architects exist to make. As | said at the begin- 
ning of this piece, I think that now is the time. 
Why not start? All you have to lose is the price 
of a lunch. — Walter F. Wagner Jr. 
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| PERSPECTIVES 


| 


| The International Design 
Competition: 900 entries so far! 


| On this page in the March issue, it was 
reported that "the program has been written, 
the money for jury expenses has been raised, 
most (though not all) of the operating funds are 
in hand, a distinguished jury has been chosen, 
and. ..... 

“The international design competition for 
the urban environment of developing countries 
will be held. The International Architectural 
Foundation has announced that registration for 
architects around the world is now open.” 

The response has been simply astonish- 


| ing. 

At this writing (April 16th), with a whole 
month to go before the final date for regis- 
| tration, over 900 registrations have been filed 
| with the professional advisor, Arthur Erickson 

of Gutheim/Seelig/Erickson of Vancouver. And 
| very nearly half of those, I'm told, are from out- 
| side the U.S. Registrations have been received 
| from (and programs mailed to) architects in 
| Australia, Austria, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada 
| (62 from Canada so far!), England (26 entries!), 
Fiji, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
| Ireland, Japan (20 from there), Kenya, Mexico, 
| Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, Puerto 
| Rico, Scotland, Singapore, Spain, Switzerland, 
| and Thailand. 
| Again, with a whole month of registration 
still open (if you're interested in entering, 
| you'll find a competition announcement with 
| full details and a registration application on 
pages 208 and 209), it is perfectly clear that 
architects around the world are indeed inter- 
| ested and concerned with solving the prob- 
lems of housing the world's urban poor. By 
| next month, | should be able to report on close 
to the final number of entrants—but it is al- 
ready clear that if the IAF Design Competition 
is not yet the biggest ever, it's going to come 
close! There is still, of course, the question of 
how many actual submissions come in, but | 
| for one am very impressed by the number (and 
the spread from around the world) of architects 
who seem interested in attacking this tremen- 
dous problem of housing the world's urban 
poor. As we said in the first Editorial on this 
subject, back in April 1974: “We are not so 
naive as to believe that architecture is the solu- 
tion to all the problems of the world; that good 
planning and design is a substitute for jobs that 
don't exist, or for food that doesn't exist or is 
too dear. But housing and a sense of commu- 
nity are basic human needs—and that is the 
| part of the problem that we know most about 
and can do something about. 
| So let us try.” 


About funding: One more time— 
is there a chance you can help? 


Since | last listed those generous contributor 
to The International Architectural Foundatioi 
who are making this effort possible, some nev 
names have been added: The Rockefelle 
Foundation, Hyatt International Corporation 
W. R. Bonsal Company, and Building Industr 
Development Services. May | apologize fc 
having failed to name, in my last Editorial list 
ing, one of the earliest contributors and olde: 
friends of ours, Hellmuth, Obata, and Kassa 
baum. The complete list of organization 
which have made the Competition possible i 
given in the announcement on page 209 
We're down now to having $5,000 to go t 
finance the Competition. So one more time: It 
despite the sad state of the economy in genera 
and the architectural profession in particular 
you can consider a contribution to the IAF 
please do. Checks should be made payable t: 
The International Architectural Foundation 
Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
New York 10020. 


Starting this month: 
a newsletter on 
the legal concerns of professional 


In an introductory note for their first issue, th 
editors of Legal Briefs for Architects, Engineer 
and Contractors argue (with great understate 
ment) that: "Legal or quasi-legal issues threa 
ten to become an overriding influence on th 
future of the construction industry." 

Thus this new publication, edited for ar 
chitects, engineers and contractors—not fo 
their lawyers. The twice-monthly newslette 
will provide a continuing survey of case law 
legislation and governmental regulations sig 
nificant to the construction industry. The cas 
law survey will be provided by a distinguishe 
national case law service; the "Washingto 
Perspective" will be written by long-tim 
RECORD Washington editor Ernest Mickel; an 
Arthur Kornblut, administrator for professione 
services of the AIA for many years, and a prac 
ticing attorney will be the newsletter's legal edi 
torial advisor. Editor will be Jeanne Davern 
former managing editor of RECORD. This kind c 
expertise would seem to assure an importan 
new information source. Introductory sub 
scriptions are available at $72 per year (2: 
issues) from Jack Horstmeyer, general man 
ager, Construction Industry Legal Report 
Department of Architectural Record, 1221 Av 
enue of the Americas, New York City 10020. 

—W.W 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


NEWS REPORTS 
BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
REQUIRED READING 


President Ford and Congress are expected to disagree over more Federal pump-priming for construction. In signing 
the recent tax bill, the President warned that he would resist every attempt by Congress to add another dollar to the 
deficit by new spending programs. Congress, on the other hand, has a number of bills under consideration to aid public 
works projects. For a report on these actions, and an Administration proposal to diversify savings and loan institutions, 
see page 34. 


Contracts and future construction remained depressed in February, 23 per cent below the year-ago level, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. Contracts for future construction in 
February were valued at $4,955,120,000, and the Dodge Index (1967=100) for February was 135, the lowest in four 
years. However, George A. Christie, vice president and chief economist for Dodge, said that although prospects for 
recovery in construction in the near future are good, February's results showed no quick response to improving mort- 
gage availablility or to the promised release of impounded public works funds. 


With the theme, “Spaces for the Species,” the AIA will hold its 1975 convention, May 18-22 in Atlanta. Architects, 
behavioral scientists, and lay people will examine how physical surroundings affect people's behavior and what archi- 
tects can do to create a built environment that responds to human needs. The keynote address will be given by Dr. 
Heinz Von Foerster, professor emeritus in the departments of biophysics and electrical engineering at the University 
of Illinois. This year's seminars will stress economic survival for the profession, business development, new markets 
and cost-cutting management techniques. For further information, contact: Nancy Hallmark, AIA, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Nine buildings have been selected for the 1975 Honor Awards of the American Institute of Architects. They are: 
Hanselmann residence, Ft. Wayne, Ind., by Michael Graves; IDS Center, Minneapolis, Minn., by Philip Johnson & 
John Burgee; Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth, Tex., by Louis |. Kahn; Columbus East High School, Columbus, Ind. 
by Mitchell/Giurgola Associates; Park Central (RECORD, April 1974), Denver, Colo., by Muchow Associates; Herbert 
F. Johnson Museum of Art, Ithaca, N.Y. by |. M. Pei & Partners; 88 Pine Street (RECORD, April 1975), New York City 
by |. M. Pei & Partners; Cedar Square West, Minneapolis, Minn. by Ralph Rapson & Associates, Inc.; and The Republic, 
Columbus, Ind. by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill (Chicago). Descriptions and photos of the buildings will appear next 
month in our AIA convention coverage. 


The nation’s largest 1000 manufacturing companies are expected to cut 1975 capital appropriations, but capital 
spending is expected to rise above 1974 levels, according to The Conference Board. Capital appropriations are ex- 
pected to drop 8.9 per cent to $38.2 billion in 1975, while capital spending is projected to rise 9.4 per cent to $35.7 
billion this year. The Conference Board forecasts continued growth in the country’s money supply, which is likely to 
advance from a 3 per cent rate in the first quarter of 1975 to 6.5 per cent in the last quarter of this year. The money 
supply is expected to continue growing at a 6.5 per cent rate in the first quarter of 1976 and at a 6 per cent rate in 
the second quarter of next year. A drop to between 6 and 6.5 per cent in the rate of inflation is anticipated by the 
last quarter of this year. 


Senator Helena Benitez of the Philippines has been named President of the UNEP Governing Council. Formerly the 
Senior Advisor on Human Settlements for UNEP (United Nations Environment Programme), Senator Benitez has been 
of great help and support in the planning of the international design competition on housing (see page 208) underway 
in connection with the 1976 UN Conference on Human Settlements, to be held in Vancouver, British Columbia. In 
the Philippines, Senator Benitez is known for her support of the architectural profession. 


President Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Philippines has announced the formation of a Human Settlements Commission, 
and ordered attached to it a single Housing Authority for his country. Addressing the 5th Congress/Manila Forum of 
the Eastern Regional Organization for Planning and Housing (EAROPH) on March 18, President Marcos told an audi- 
ence of planners that a temporary task force on human settlements in the Philippines would be replaced with a 
permanent national housing authority to direct settlement planning and land use. He further stated his country’s accep- 
tance of involvement in The International Architectural Foundation’s Manila housing design competition (see page 
208). 


The International Architectural Foundation reports over 900 entries for the Manila housing competition (see page 
208). Deadline for indicating intent to enter is May 15, with last date for designs being October 15, 1975. The IAF 
states that entries have been received from Europe, Asia, South America, United States and Canada in the competition 
to design a housing community for up to 5000 people in the Manila metropolitan area. Cash prizes totaling $70,000 
are being offered. 
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President expected to 
veto more building aid 


Proposals to pump-prime the 
economy by pouring billions of 
Federal tax dollars into con- 
struction programs and projects 
are creating a series of confron- 
tations between President Ford 
and the Democratic leaders 
of Congress—with Presidential 
vetoes considered a certainty on 
some or all of them. 

A major component of the 
$22.8-billion tax reduction that 
Ford reluctantly signed is a 5 per 
cent tax rebate, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 for buyers of 
new houses, condominiums, 
co-op units, or mobile homes 
already in inventory but pre- 
viously unoccupied. The ob- 
ject: to help clear out some of 
the 60,000 housing units esti- 
mated to be hanging over the 
housing market, acting as a de- 
pressant on housing starts. 

The tax credit also applies 
to custom-built houses under 
construction, but the credit can 
be taken only on the value of 
construction put in place after 
March 12. The house must have 
been under construction before 
March 26. 

Economists and other ex- 
perts—including builders— 
agree that the credit will boost 
sales this year. Congressional 
staffers officially estimated for 
the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that close to 500,000 buyers 
would get the benefit of the tax 
cut by buying a home this year. 
However, they estimate that 
more than 400,000 of these 
sales would have been made 
anyway, without the subsidy, 
and the net addition to sales 
would total only about 75,000. 

Taxpayers will subtract the 
amount of the credit—esti- 
mated to average around 
$1500—from the amount of the 
tax they would otherwise owe 
on their 1975 (or in some cases, 
1976) income. 

President Ford in signing 
the tax cut bill warned that from 
then on he would "resist every 
attempt by Congress to add an- 
other dollar to this deficit by 
new spending programs." 

The House had already ap- 
proved and the Senate Banking 
Committee was ready to fashion 
itsown version of another hous- 
ing measure which would sub- 
sidize mortgage payments for 
the middle-income home 
buyer. In the House version, for 
houses up to $38,000, the 
measure would provide subsi- 
dies to bring the interest rate 
paid by the buyer down to 6 per 
centfor a period of years, or to 7 
per cent for the life of the mort- 
gage. A Ford veto was widely 
expected by Democratic in- 
siders, and many of them 


guessed that the votes were 
there, in the House at least, to 
sustain the veto. 

In the housing field, the 
Nixon-Ford Administration's 
solution to the low-income 
housing problem—the so- 
called Section 8 program—is 
still an unknown quantity. This 
new leased housing program, 
enacted last August, was one of 
the first bills signed by President 
Ford after Nixon's resignation. 
But as of early April, it was still 
uncertain how many housing 
starts might be stimulated by the 
new program this year. Under 
the program, the lender and 
landlord must assume most of 
the risk of renting to low-in- 
come families, a contrast to the 
programs frozen by Nixon back 
in January 1973. Under those 
earlier programs, the lender as- 
sumed little risk because the 
government subsidized mort- 
gage charges above 1 per cent. 

Many experts expect that 
construction of housing for the 
elderly will go forward with the 
least difficulty, but it may be 
months before it becomes 
known whether lenders will 
lendto build apartment projects 
for low-income families. 

In addition, as Congress 
came back from its Easter 
recess, two major public works 
bills were being shaped by the 
Democrats to send to the White 
House, where they also faced a 
threatened veto. 

Further along was a House- 
passed measure to push up em- 
ployment by spending $3.2 bil- 
lion on public works projects, 
including the following: $350 
million for construction and im- 
provement of postal facilities; 
$365 millionto the General Ser- 
vices Administration for repair 
and alteration of Federal build- 
ings, including $25 million for 
new construction; $117.9 mil- 
lion for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and Interior's Bureau of 
Reclamation for acceleration of 
approved projects; and $300 
million in loans and grants for 
rural water and sewer projects. 
Other parts of the $5.9-billion 
Emergency Employment Appro- 
priations Act called for $1.6 bil- 
lion for public service jobs and 
$343 million for the purchase of 
121,000 automobiles by Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Another pump-priming bill 
backed by House Democratic 
leaders would pass out $5 bil- 
lion to state and local govern- 
ments to pay 100 per cent of the 
cost of repair, expansion and re- 
placement of all kinds of public 
facilities. Public Works Com- 
mittee chairman Robert Jones 
(D.-Ala.) and over 100 House 
members introduced the bill, to 
be voted on this month.—Don- 
ald Loomis, Washington. 
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Proposed legislation 
affects housing money 


In recent years the specializa- 
tion of thrift institution lenders 
servingthe mortgage market has 
been a problem as well as a ben- 
efit to housing finance. Now 
Congress is taking a new look at 
a Ford Administration proposal 
to greatly diminish the thrift in- 
stitutions' specialized concen- 
tration on housing. And after a 
lot of controversy, and a lot of 
changes, the legislation may 
pass 

The legislative vehicle in- 
tended to diversify savings and 
loan institutions’ and mutual 
savings banks' business away 
from a narrow focus on housing 
isthe Administration's Financial 
Institutions Act (FIA). 

Since the thrift institutions" 
diversification by itself ob- 
viously would diminish funds 
available to the mortgage mar- 
ket, the FIA also proposes giving 
a tax credit to any lender—thrift 
institution or otherwise—mak- 
ing a mortgage loan. Hopefully, 
this would prevent any net loss 
of mortgage-market liquidity. 

The key feature of the 
FlA—the one that would have 
the most effect in changing the 
nature of thrift institutions—is 
the proposed elimination of 
government ceilings on the 


yields thrifts and commercial 
banks may pay for deposits. 
Without the protection of the 
“Regulation Q ceilings," thrifts 
would have to do less long-term 
mortgage lending and do more 
short-term lending and invest- 
ing in other areas. Otherwise 
they could not afford to com- 
pete with banks for new depos- 
its. The FIA would terminate 
Regulation Q ceilings five and 
one half years after enactment. 

Many hostile observers re- 
gard the total FIA package as 
doubtful medicine at best for the 
housing market, even assuming 
the proposed tax credit is suc- 
cessful in luring commercial 
banks, insurance companies 
and other non-thrift potential 
mortgage lenders into con- 
struction finance. Thus, the FIA 
is solidly opposed by the Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders, the AFL-CIO and the 
National Savings and Loan 
League. The National League 
represents some small S&L's 
which would have difficulty 
surviving without the shelter of 
Regulation Q. 

Given that line-up, the sur- 
prising thing is that the chair- 
men of the House and Senate 
Banking Committees are grudg- 
ingly talking about legislating in 
this area, albeit probably not be- 
fore 1976. In the interim, they 


planto hold hearings. Howe 
they may have decided that 
specialization of thrifts is 
longer viable for the long rur 

Successive waves of ir 
tion in the U.S. economy si 
the mid-1960's have ratche 
up interest rates and forced 
thrifts into a worsening feast 
famine pattern of deposit flc 
That consequence of thr 
specialization seems likely 
continue unless American ir 
tion permanently slows do 
And when the thrifts are ou 
money, housing slumps, so 
it too follows a boom-t 
cycle, 

Passage of FIA would 
leave mortgage money c 
high as long as inflation th 
tens, but it would tenc 
smooth out the cyclical swir 
activity. By past standard 
would be a drastic remedy 
the problems of the hou 
market. But the situation 
gotten bad enough that its oj 
nents suggest an even т 
drastic remedy. Thus, AFL- 
president George Meany 
asked Congress to have the 
tion's supply of credit alloc 
by the President, using po 
granted under the Credit ( 
trol Act of 1969, Presid 
Nixon and Ford have refuse 
use the powers.—Stanley 
son, World News, Washing 


Go-ahead given for $250 million multi-use renewal project in Atlanta 


The go-ahead for a $250 mil- 
lion, 78-acre multiple-use de- 
velopment near downtown At- 
lanta seems almost certain as 
the result of the announcement 
in late February of political 
agreement on a master plan for 
the area. 

The development of the 
Bedford-Pine Urban Renewal 
area (shown in model photo) 
has been held up for almost a 
year as a result of citizen objec- 
tions to proposed plans. The 
project seemed at a stalemate 
about six months ago, and led 
Mayor Maynard Jackson, with 
three mediators named by him, 


to become —€ The plan 
for the area still must be ap- 
proved by City Council, the At- 
lanta Housing Authority, and by 
HUD before Park Central Com- 
munities, the developer, can 
colclude a contract with the 
Housing Authority. Local ap- 
proval, however, seems assured 
because of the city's involve- 
ment in reaching the consensus. 

Asthe plan now stands, the 
urban renewal area would be 
developed to include 3000 resi- 
dential units, 2,665,000 square 
feet of office space, 250,000 
square feet of retail space, and 
125,000 square feet of recrea- 


tional area. 

According to Josepl 
Martin, Jr., vice president, 
Central Communities, the c 
space will be concentrate 
four high-rise towers of 2 
stories, and possibly as mar 
35-40 stories. About half o 
housing units would be in s 
tures of more than four fl 
with the highest abou 
stories. 

Martin says that the di 
opment probably will be 
over a 10-year period, hope 
with the first construction u 
way in 1976. The plan we 
The Crane Design Group. 


\ proposes code 
orm program 


у the brave venture into the 
ld of building code reform. 
gestions for change—no 
ter how minor—stir intense 
ational reactions. 

The American Institute of 
hitects was aware of the 
gers, but it nevertheless has 
led onto the battlefield with 
an to radically revamp and 
dardize the entire building 
e-writing establishment. 

Through its Codes and 
idards Committee, AIA is- 
d a report entitled “One 
le: A Program for Building 
ulatory Reform." Hostility 
he idea sprang up at once, 
has since abated somewhat. 

The proposal did not di- 
ly suggest the preparation of 
gle code for nationwide ap- 
ation, Rather, it developed a 
1 of standardized proce- 
^s for national, state and 
| organizations to follow in 
ding code regulation, pro- 
gation, administration, en- 
ement and research related 
uilding technology. 
The Committee believes 
standardization of the regu- 
ry processes at the state 
for local levels will, in turn, 
to greater code compat- 
ty and eventually to an 
rican building code. 

Predictably, the AIA sug- 
ion triggered heated ex- 
ges among Washington 
Psentatives for construction 
ests who are savvy in the 
^s and standards field. 

Some of the criticism cen- 
{ around the Institute's pro- 
ire for releasing the report. 
out clearing it through an 
mal group of technical so- 
officials who have acted as 
bors, the report was made 
able "by-request."" 

Others worried that AIA 
ld try to undercut the soon- 
P-established National In- 
te of Building Sciences 
S), a Federal government 


ing alternatives in profes- 
| practice and in educa- 
a group of women in the 
gn professions has an- 
iced plans for The Wom- 
School of Planning and Ar- 
cture, 

Scheduled fortwo weeks in 
ist 1975, the school will be 
оп a small college campus 
e coast of Maine. Admis- 
is open to women of any 
at any stage of their educa- 
or continuing education; 
nly requirement is that stu- 
: be working or studying in 
> area of the environmental 
n professions. 


agency that will be pushing 
code improvements. AIA spo- 
kesmen stress that they are 
eager to work through NIBS and 
indeed, the report suggests a 
healthy funding level for the 
government-chartered NIBS or- 
ganization. 

Just as importantly, some 
officials initially believed that 
the proposal would result in 
nothing more than another un- 
needed model code. A careful 
reading of the proposal seems to 
indicate, however, that Institute 
planners are taking a longer 
range view than that. 

The report begins by noting 
that the United States, unlike 
many other nations, does not 
have a building regulatory sys- 
tem but rather a mishmash of 
overlapping and sometimes 
contradictory bureaucratic lev- 
els of code-writing sub-groups. 
Thus, the report proposes a new 
system of standardized proce- 
dures for various governmental 
units and industrial components 
involved in code and standard 
writing to follow. 

Evolving from within this 
new organizational framework 
would be a single building code 
that would be written from ex- 
isting data and based on per- 
formance criteria that profes- 
sionals have implemented by 
time-honored consensus. 

The report says the code 
should not “venture into areas 
of regulation, not proven by re- 
search or field experience." It 
would be developed for adop- 
tion by state and local juris- 
dictions with regional variations 
provided as options. Variations 
could involve factors such as 
wind load, insulation require- 
ments or snow load. 

In private conversations, 
AIA Codes and Regulations 
Center officials emphasize that 
the proposal is partly in the na- 
ture of a “trial balloon,” an idea 
they hope will become the cata- 
lyst for debate which could re- 
fine the concept.—William 
Hickman, Washington. 


mer session in design planned for women 


Those participating as full- 
time “faculty members" are: 
Katrin Adam, Kathryn Allott, 
Ellen Perry Berkeley, Noel 
Phyllis Birkby, Bobbie Sue 
Hood, Marie Kennedy, Joan 
Forrester Sprague, and Leslie 
Kanes Weisman. 

Cost of the two-week ses- 
sion will be about $400 (includ- 
ing room, board and tuition). 
Child care will be available. For 
further information, prospective 
students should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to The 
Women's School of Planning 
and Architecture, Box 311, 
Shaftsbury, Vt. 05262. 


Toronto lifts height 
ban, starts building 


Buildings with a cumulative 
cost estimated at $82 million 
could be authorized in down- 
town Toronto following the de- 
cision of the Provincial Cabinet 
to ban the city's 45-foot height 
bylaw (RECORD, March 1975, 
page 34). 

The Cabinet decision, an- 
nounced late in March, resulted 
from an appeal by the city to 
reverse the Ontario Municipal 
Board's rejection of the height 
bylaw. The Provincial Cabinet's 
decision to reject the height ban 
was based on the ambiguous 
nature of the bylaw, and the fact 
that it did not clearly spell out 
rules for possible exemptions 
from the legislation. 

Twelve building applica- 
tions were filed with the city 
priorto last December 16, when 
the city declared its intention to 
replace the height bylaw with 
interim criteria to be called 
"The Modified Core Area By- 
law." Individual permit appli- 
cations for the buildings, which 
include office towers, hotels 
and office-shopping com- 
plexes, are currently being stud- 
ied by the city's legal depart- 
mento determine if the city has 
grounds to withhold necessary 
authorization. Applications for 
the tallest building seek the go- 
ahead for a 365-foot-high struc- 
ture. 


NEA releases film 

on re-use of stations 
“STATIONS,” a film funded by the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts and premiered last July in 
Indianapolis at the Conference 
on Re-using Railroad Stations, is 
available for rental or purchase, 
in two lengths: 63 minutes or 28 
minutes. In the longer length, 
the 16mm color film rents for 
$90 per week, or sells for $650. 
The shorter length rents for $40, 
or sells for $290. 

Filmed all over the United 
States, the examples range (in 
the long version) from small pri- 
vate residential and commercial 
conversions through voluntary 
community group adaptation 
for arts and historical purposes, 
to large, ambitious public and 
private efforts. 

“STATIONS” was made to de- 
velop awareness of this re- 
source in our midst, and to pro- 
vide a variety of models for ac- 
tion. Included are schools, mu- 
seums, restaurants, shops, and 
entertainment complexes that 
were involved in the effort to 
save the stations. For more in- 
formation, contact: Roger 
Hagan Associates, 1019 Bel- 
mont Place East, Seattle, Wash. 
98102. 


NEWS REPORTS 


Minneapolis to implement $145 million plan 
The Minneapolis City Council 
has voted to implement a $145 
million downtown redevelop- 
ment project designated "City 


Center '75," and ће city is cur- 
rently negotiating with three de- 
velopers on Stage | 

The proposal calls for re- 
building a corridor perpen- 
dicular to the office, retail and 
entertainment functions now 
concentrated on three parallel 


Streets. 

The pedestrian system and 
development proposed would 
join these streets to a 1500-car 
garage constructed over a free- 
way distributor. The pedestrian 
system or linear bazaar will also 
connect to the existing second 
level walkway system in the 
City's downtown. John Burg of 
the City Coordinate's office is 
credited with the plan. 


Boston's John Hancock tower to be “stiffened” 


The trouble-plagued, 60-story, 
$105 million John Hancock of- 
fice building in Boston will re- 
quire the addition of “stiffening 
members” to the interior to pre- 
vent possible excessive swaying 
in high winds. 

Confirming а newspaper 
report of the problem, John S. 
Feeley, public relations director 
for John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, owners of 
the building, said the rein- 
forcement recommendation 
was made by consultants fol- 
lowing delicate stress tests of the 
building originally made in con- 
nection with studies of a prob- 
lem with breaking glass panels. 
The $5 million work of install- 
ing 10,344 new glass panes is 
now 85 per cent completed, 
said Feeley, but the extent, cost 
and length of time that will be 
required for the structural 
strengthening is still under re- 
view. 


Feeley said that a team of 
consultants was hired by the 
building’s designers, I.M. Pei 
and Partners, during the glass 
problem “to review instrument 
monitoring records of the build- 
ing and data on its performance 
under weather ‘conditions 
which could occur in the next 
100 years.” Pei, said Feeley, 
later ‘advised us that in order to. 
ensure satisfactory performance 
of the building under extreme 
wind conditions which could 
possibly occur over the next 
100 years, stiffening members 
should be added in certain loca- 
tions within the central core of 
the building." 

Ground was broken for the 
structure in 1968 and it was 
scheduled to be open in 1971. It 
was not known whether the in- 
terior reinforcing could cause a 
new delay in occupancy in the 
building scheduled for the end 
of this year. 
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R: INTERSTITIAL SPACE DESIGN- 


Thirty-five hospitals and clinics are 
using a revolutionary new structural 
framing system. It’s called Interstitial 
Space Design and it can be most effective 
in reducing maintenance and operating 
costs. 

Interstitial Space Design achieves 
an absolute minimum of routine servicing 
interference with normal hospital func- 
tions. It is also a highly flexible system, 
allowing for functional changes. This is 
why it is admirably suited to hospitals, 
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clinics and other medical facilities. 

As the model shows, the new system 
is essentially a series of structural “sand. 
wiches” of mechanical floors between the 
patient floors. Within these intermediate 
spaces (service levels), equipment and all 
mechanical, electrical arid communica- 


tion lines are housed and serviced. Distri- 
bution and collection systems are also 
accommodated between floors. 
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HINK OF IT AS"SANDWICHES "OF STEEL. 


The Interstitial “sandwich” levels Find out more about this developing 
1, of course, vary in height—depending ^ concept. Contact а USS Construction 
the specific functional needs of the ^ Marketing Representative through your 
ors they service. They can be con- nearest USS sales office or write: United 
ucted toa heightin which men can work States Steel, 600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
iciently. Catwalks can provide access Pa. 15230. 
equipment rooms and platforms lo- 


ed within the Interstitial service spaces. United States Steel 


One-building campus 


for arts college 


Corporate education 
center for Xerox 

Vincent С. Kling & Partners de 
signed this $55,000,000 Inter- 
national Center for Training and 
Management Development for 
the Corporation 
Washington, D. < 
County 


Xerox near 
, in Loudoun 

With 
eventual need to accommodate 
2000 


periods of training, the building 


Virginia the 


persons for extended 
was. designed for phased con- 


struction of several selí-con- 


tained “living-learning” cen- 
ters, five of which form the first 
phase of the project. Behind and 
beneath the terraced residential 
units in each center are two 
‘streets,’ one at the top ring 
connecting the clusters, and a 
ground level commons area 
the classroom labora 

tory wings. The capacity of the 
sent facility is 1000 people 
million 
65- 


acre wood site are maintained 


in approximately 1 
square feet. Views of the 2 


for all the living units which are 


constructed of concrete and 
roofed in clay tile. Interiors in- 
clude exposed concrete block 


and drywall with plaster. 
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The new $7.6 million campus 
for Art Center College of Design 
in Pasadena, California will pro- 
vide 166,000 square feet of 
space in one building 672 by 
144 feet, The design of Craig Ell 
wood Associates is a low profil 
structure of exposed steel and 


bronze glass spanning 


1975 


foot-wide ravine in the San Ra 
fael Hills. The bridge portion of 
the building is supported by four 
16-foot deep trusses; glass walls 
set back 12 feet from the trusses 
permit covered walkways be- 
tween the north and south 
wings. The building is designed 
with 48-foot-square bays on the 


main floor and 24-foot-square 
bays on the lower, semi-base- 
ment floor which is one-third 
above grade. Structure, me 
chanical and electrical systems 
are left exposed in keeping with 
the industrial quality of the 
building, scheduled for an Oc 


tober completion 


ject: private 
idence in Jamaica 


onfined and sloping 7000- 
are-foot site within the 
ts of the historic district of 
apolis, Maryland will be 
{ for an addition, shown 
ї center, to Anne Arundel 
eral Hospital. The archi- 
, Roger L. Pompei, has de- 
ed—within the historic 
ing 


confines—a comple- 


Martin Price has designed this 
house for a couple in Jamaica 
West Indies around a grand hall 
which separates the house into 
a living area and an area for 
sleeping the family and ser- 
vants, Set on a mountainside 
overlooking the Kingston har- 
bor, the house steps down the 
site with a continuous sweeping 


dition for hospital in historic Annapolis 


mentary extension of the origi- 
nal 1907 building and other 
buildings added since. The 
structure of the new building 
will be steel frame with com- 
posite floor slabs, and prefab- 
ricated brick and porcelain 
enamel panels will be used in 
facings. The $3 million addi- 
tion will be completed in 1976 


roof over four levels. Triangular 
porches are created between 
adjacent rooms, and here win- 
dows occur under ample over- 
hangs, protected from rain and 
the western sun. Exterior materi- 
als are wood shingles on the 
roof, walls of reinforced block 
stuccoed or covered in native 


limestone. Interior materials are 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


terrazzo floors, plaster walls, 
and a ceiling of exposed wood 
joists. Note that the dining room 
shown on the upper level plan is 
actually on the same level with 
the kitchen which is tucked 
under a bedroom balcony. This 
permits the showing of an ingle- 
nook adjacent to the living 


room on the lower level (left) 


Gil Amiaga 
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Construction begun on 
California hospital 


Pacoima Memorial Hospital's 
new 145-bed facility is now 
under construction in Lakeview 
Terrace, California, replacing 
the original building destroyed 
in the 1971 San Fernando earth- 
quake. The poured-in-place 
concrete and tilt-up shear wall 
building, designed by William 
Wilde and Associates, Inc., con- 
tains 133,000-square-feet and is 
being built at a cost of $6,248,- 
500. Including inner courtyards 
visitors and em- 
ployees the hospital is organ- 
ized around a north-south cir- 
culation spine with ancillary 
services to the south and nurs- 
ing services to the north. Pa- 
tients, services and public 
movement are separated. 


for patients, 
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Leave itto Trus Jois 
to come up with something 
better than Trus Jois 


I 
id 


A new generation of joists expands 
capabilities of the TJ roof/floor systen 


This is what the new TJ/50 and TJ/60 bring you. They're the 
open web design with MICRO=LAM chords and new 
connectors ... yet lighter weight. Look for these features: 


e Carry heavier loads * Design assistance 
e Longer spans/Wider spacing € Shop drawings 
e Shallower depths per load € Fast delivery 


e Special profiles e Installation inspection 
* Positive camber e Dependability/Quality 
e Deflection stiffness e Lower costs 


The new TJ/50's and TJ/60's are designed with longer spans 
and 48-inch O.C. spacing in mind. Greater efficiency. 

For more information ask to see our computerized roof/floor 
\ “Systems Analysis.” Just contact Trus Joist Corporation. Р. О. 
| * v Box 60, Boise, Idaho 83707 or phone 208/375-4450. 


trus Joist 


For more data, circle 28 on inquiry card 
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nelp housing 
ht for exhibition 


nection with the forth- 
ig United Nations Confer- 

on Human Settlements 
at 76) to be held in Van- 
т in May 1976, the Van- 
r Art Gallery is preparing 
hibition on world-wide 
alp housing. 

he inspiration for this ex- 
n is the International De- 
ompetition, sponsored by 
»ternational Architectural 
dation Inc., now being 
or the urban environment 
eloping countries focused 
lanila (see Perspectives, 

14 and announcement, 
208). The display of the re- 
of this competition will 
orm a major part of the 
sed exhibition. 

he Vancouver Art Gallery 
| greatly appreciate any 
t can get in identifying and 
nenting this material. The 
of examples sought are: 1) 
ic housing unitor structure 
; economical to construct 
fully utilizing self-help or 
led labor). 2) A housing 
hat may be available for 
distribution to large com- 
ies in need of extremely 
ost housing. 3) Housing 
‚ developed and con- 
ed by individuals, families 
ommunity groups through 
elp efforts, emphasizing 
e of local building materi- 
id techniques. 4) Housing 
and clusters of units that 
nstrate a concern for en- 
mental protection, consid- 
n of natural opportunities 
onstraints as well as the so- 
rganization of the commu- 
In general, the examples 
d demonstrate that selí- 
rousing is possible. 
'here are plans to publish a 
9g of global self-help archi- 
e which would be the first 
<ind, and the most interest- 
amples will be fully docu- 
ed in the exhibition. To 
ify the examples, provide a 
description and one or two 
graphs by July 1, 1975. 
e send material to the di- 
r, Vancouver Art Gallery, 
West Georgia Street, Van- 
er, B.C., Canada, V6H 


HUMAN SETTLEMENTS: WORLD NEWS 


Saudi Arabians award hospitals to Ellerbe-DMJM 


The design of two multi-million 
dollar medical complexes for 
Saudi Arabia has been awarded 
to the joint venture team of El- 
lerbe, Bloomington, Minn. and 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & 
Mendenhall (DMJM), Los An- 
geles. Each of the medical 
center complexes will be lo- 
cated on a site of nearly 200 
acres, and will involve a total 
estimated construction cost in 
excess of $925 million for both 
projects, with completion 
scheduled in the late 1970's. 


One medical center will be 
at Taif, the summer capital, a 
mountain city east of Jedda and 
Mecca, in western Arabia near 
the Red Sea, while the other is to 
be in Riyadh, the capital city. 

A team of Saudi Arabian 
officials (shown with Ellerbe 
president Ken Mahal, pointing 
to model) is presently touring 
new medical centers in the 
United States preparatory to 
start of work. Included are the 
Ellerbe-designed Mayo Clinic 
buildings in Rochester, Minn., 


and the recently-opened St. 
Vincent's Medical Center in Los 
Angeles, designed by DMJM. 

Each Saudi medical center 
will be a small, self-sufficient 
city, with residential accommo- 
dations for over 1700 people, 
complete with schools, com- 
mercial and recreational facili- 
ties, mosques, swimming pools, 
vehicle and equipment mainte- 
nance shops, and complete, in- 
dependent utility system for 
water, power and waste dis- 
posal, according to Stanley A. 
Moe, DMJM vice president and 
team project manager. 

Each center will include a 
large hospital and outpatient 
clinic facilities. One hospital 
will be an acute care facility and 
the other is intended for chronic 
care. There will be teaching fa- 
cilities, classrooms and labora- 
tories for the training of nurses, 
paramedics and medical tech- 
nicians, within a city-like com- 
pound. 

The projects are expected 
to benefit hundreds of United 
States contractors as well as 
suppliers who will be providing 
the medical equipment. 


Leaders of developing countries urged to be patient and seek housing plans 


This is the third installment of a 
report on the International Con- 
ference on Housing for the 
Emerging Nations, held in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, in December 1974. 
The reporter is Samuel R. 
Mozes, AIP, chairman of the In- 
ternational Planning Liaison 
Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. 

An urgent appeal to policy- 
makers in developing countries 
and other new settlements to 
build housing in accordance 
with priorities suggested by pro- 
fessionally prepared plans, 
rather than on the basis of emo- 
tional decisions, was voiced by 
principal leaders of the recent 
International Housing Confer- 
ence held in Tel Aviv under the 
sponsorship of the ITCC (Inter- 
national Technical Cooperation 
Centre). 

In a keynote address, Pro- 
fessor Samuel Aroni, acting 
dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning, 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, said in part: “In the 


past, the misconception that 
housing is a social problem and, 
therefore, a non-priority item, 
not deserving as much attention 
as other sectors of the economy 
led economic planners to re- 
duce or eliminate government 
investment in this sector. The re- 
cent realization that housing 
can be a major generator of de- 
velopment has reversed that 
trend in a number of countries." 

Discussing the potentials of 
new forms of tenure in devel- 
oping countries, Peter Marcuse, 
professor of planning in the 
School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning, University of 
California at Los Angeles (and 
the next chairman of the plan- 
ning department at Columbia 
University), said that: “General- 
izations dealing with devel- 
oping countries are dangerous; 
in many cases, the differences 
among developing countries 
are greater than the differences 
between developing and devel- 
oped countries. 

“It is generally true that in 


most developing countries capi- 
tal is in shorter supply than 
labor, and that skilled labor is in 
shorter supply than unskilled. 
Any action that reduces the ne- 
cessity for capital-intensive pro- 
grams and maximizes the use of 
unskilled-labor-intensive activi- 
ties is thus extremely desirable. 
This, of course, is the rationale 
behind any self-help housing 
program, and many such pro- 
grams have in fact been quite 
successful.” 

It remains to be pointed 
out, against the background of 
the conference pronounce- 
ments, that while the political 
decision-makers are not basi- 
cally hostile to professionally 
prepared plans—physical ог 
economic—they are not willing 
to spend too much time waiting. 
One oí the most prominent 
mayors in the Middle East re- 
cently said: “We can build 
housing ten times faster than 
you planners are able to prepare 
plans for development, and we 
cannot wait.” 


Papers sought for 
enclosures congress 


The organizing committee of 
the IASS World Congress on 
Space Enclosures is calling for 
abstracts for an international 
meeting to be held in the Hotel 
Bonaventure, Montreal, July 4 
to 9, 1976. The Congress is pre- 
sented by Montreal's Concordia 
University and the International 
Association of Shell and Spatial 
Structures (IASS) in co-opera- 
tion with Ecole Polytechnique, 
Montreal and Carleton Univer- 
sity, Ottawa. 

The objective of the Con- 
gress is to bring together practi- 
tioners and scholars to discuss 
the problems of design, con- 
struction and performance of 
space enclosures of diverse 
function and form. The techni- 
cal program consists of presen- 
tations in the fields of: housing; 
large-span assembly buildings; 
special-purpose and special-na- 
ture space enclosures such as 
spacecraft, oceanic structures 
and reservoirs. Presentations 
may focus on one or more of the 
following: morphology; archi- 
tecture; performance criteria; 
methods of construction; and 
economics. 

Abstracts of papers should 
be submitted in triplicate not 
later than July 1, 1975, and 
should be 300 to 500 words in 
length. One's name, affiliation, 
position and complete mailing 
address should be indicated on 
the abstract. Authors of ac- 
cepted abstracts will be re- 
quired to submit the completed 
manuscripts for final review by. 
December 1, 1975. 

Abstracts and inquiries 
concerning submission of pa- 
pers should be sent to: Dr. A. 
Biron, chairman, Paper Com- 
mittee, WCOSE-76, Section de 
mécanique appliquée, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Case Postale 
6079, Succursale A, Montreal, 
Quebec H3C 3A7, Canada. For 
further information regarding 
the World Congress on Space 
Enclosures, contact: Dr. P. 
Fazio, chairman, Congress 
Committee, WCOSE-76, Sys- 
tems Building Centre, Concor- 
dia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Que- 
bec H3G 1M8, Canada. 
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YOU CALL US 
‘APPROVED EQUAL 


OUR = NAME 


SAFELITE. 


And we produce quality U.L. listed we utilize a wide range of acceptable 
BULLET RESISTANT GLASS. Our BULLET architectural colors, each at a specific light 
RESISTANT GLASS comes with mitered or - transmission, a constant U-value and shading 
sawed edges for butt glazing when specified co-efficient. 
and always with clean, clear vision. So — specify us by name..... Safelite 
Safelite's other specialty glass includes Industries . . . . . and we will deliver on time. 
RIOT GLASS for maximum security and Write us for complete brochure or call for 


SOUND CONTROL GLASS for noise information. 
abatement and comfort. Besides clear glass. 


Safelite 
is Service 


Safelite Industries 


P.O. Box 1879/ Wichita, Kansas 67201 
1-800-835-2092 


For more data, circle 29 on inquiry card 


tacking the Deco 


KYSCRAPER STYLE: ART DECO NEW YORK, by 
ervin Robinson and Rosemarie Haag Bletter; New 
'ork. Oxford University Press, 1975, 88 pages, 115 
lates, illustrations. $20.00. 

WT DECO ARCHITECTURE IN NEW YORK, by 
Jon Vlack; New York. Harper & Row, 1974, 179 
ages, illustrations. $15.00. 


eviewed by Martin Filler 


һе study of an architectural style in one city 
an sometimes give insights as informative as 
| more wide-ranging survey might. With New 
'ork, which is to Art Deco as Rome is to the 
laroque and Ravenna is to the Romanesque, 
his is certainly the case. Two recently pub- 
ished books discuss the newly rediscovered 
ate 1920's and early 1930's New York archi- 
ecture that might be termed the last of the dec- 
rated styles. 

Art Deco (or "Modernistic," "Moderne," 
Jazz Modern" or "Style 1925," as it was 
nown variously in its heyday) was from the 
utset considered the embarrassing step-sis- 
er of "serious" architecture by tastemakers 
rought up in the Beaux-Arts tradition. These 
ame critics were able to elide their allegiances 
D the International Style with an ease that 
lepended in part in their avoiding the jagged 
dges. of the “Zigzag Style." Art Deco was 
bove all a popular, populist style—“vulgar’” 
n terms of its readily-understood mass appeal. 

That appeal was made frankly through the 
enses, and can be accounted for in making 
he theory-oriented proponents of Internation- 
lism uneasy. What could be made of a style 
hat seemed to pay primary attention to color, 
9 surface decoration and to the visual, rather 
han to the structural nature of materials while 
he cool and cerebral visions of the Interna- 
onal Style were aborning? 

Much of this attitude had to do with cur- 
ents in the European architecture in which Art 
)eco had its origins. Although the Bauhaus, 
eed-bed of the International Style, began as a 
raft-oriented school that hoped to reach and 
ffect the lives of the common working man, 
s emphasis by the late 1920's had shifted to 
more elitist base. This change, reflected in 
e machine-like images its later architecture 
rojected, was as clearly understood as any 
yritten manifesto and was just as widely dis- 
eminated, as the term "International Style" 
nplies. 

The extent of the triumph of the Interna- 
onal Style can be seen with relentless finality 


Ar. Filler is assistant manager of Architectural 
ecord Books. 


| 


in the city where Art Deco found its strongest 
expression. New York’s classics of Internation- 
alism remain that, but have spawned a host of 
anonymous second-and third-generation off- 
spring that take more and more of the charac- 
ter of New York with them each year. The nos- 
talgia boom that has permeated many aspects 
of American life these past few years can be 
seen as all the more valid when applied in this 
architectural context. 

A gaudy terra-cotta spandrel, a funky bas- 
relief hootch dancer, a lobby “as gaily . . . dec- 
orated as a village street in a strawberry festi- 
val," (in Lewis Mumford's phrase) can reawa- 
ken the joy of seeing that is in itself an indict- 
ment of much that is wrong with architecture 
today. Yes, Art Deco was an anachronism, but 


a glorious anachronism at that. It flowered and 
faded in a remarkably short time, a victim of 
Depression economics that naturally turned 
from this artisan-oriented style to the more 
economical, undecorated forms of the Interna- 
tional Style. But its lessons to us 40 years later 
are clear. Purely visual delight has as valid a 
place in architectural thought and practice as 
any, more "substantial" concern, especially in 
the urban setting. And eyes glazed by the in- 
creasing sameness of Slab City will be de- 
lighted by these two books. 

Skyscraper Style is clearly superior in de- 
fining and illustrating this maverick style. Cer- 
vin Robinson's magnificent photographs dem- 
onstrate his clear understanding of Art Deco 
architecture. He has obviously studied the 
buildings and invariably presents them at just 
the right time of day with an appealing blend 
of attention to the specifics of detailing and the 
generalities of massing. Ralph Applebaum's 
pictures in Art Deco Architecture in New York 
are awash in the same mid-grey tonalities that 


OU NOTAT ру чө 


REQUIRED READING 


do little beyond identifying buildings we might 
have known before. 

The Robinson/Bletter book is as compel- 
ling for its text as for its photography. Here, at 
last, is a serious and well-reasoned treatment 
of Art Deco that once and for all' removes it 
from the canons of kitsch, camp and ques- 
tionable taste. That it has happened so soon is 
fortunate for us, for the codification of archi- 
tectural styles is all too often perilously soon 
before the arrival of the wrecker's ball. 

Rosemarie Haag Bletter's thorough but 
concise, scholarly though not pedantic essay 
“The Art Deco Style" has the rare and becom- 
ing touch of leading the reader through her as- 
sertions without the dogmatics that make the 
writings of the International Style propagan- 
dists of the 1930's seem shrill in retrospect. She 
traces the origins of Art Deco through Euro- 
pean and American sources, making provoca- 
tive discoveries along the way. The influence 
of Gottfried Semper, a 19th century German 
architect and theorist, she maintains, was 
transmitted through his admirers Louis Sullivan 
and John Wellborn Root and had a rather 
direct influence on the articulation of Art 
Deco's most representative building type, the 
skyscraper. 

Cubism, German Expressionism, the 
Wiener Werkstätte all had an effect, too, as did 
stage- and movie-set design, an influence not 
particularly surprising in a style that was criti- 
cized for its rather frank use of theatrical ef- 
fects. (One critic called William Van Alen, ar- 
chitect of the Chrysler Building, "the Ziegfeld 
of his profession.) Yet from all these diverse 
strains there emerged a style that, however de- 
rivative, attained an amazing degree of stylistic 
independence, a fact that did not escape Le 
Corbusier when he selected a photograph of 
the Barclay-Vesey Building for the frontispiece 
of his Towards a New Architecture. 

Ms. Bletter's essay closes with a heady 
prose poem to the Art Deco skyscraper by 
none other than Frank Lloyd Wright. Although 
not at the center of Art Deco architecture (his 
work transcended stylistic labeling to a great 
extent), Wright nonetheless shared the vision- 
ary aspects that would take shape in his Mile- 
High Illinois skyscraper 25 years later. Sulli- 
van's disciple, he could see the spirit of aspira- 
tion that it expressed in a beguilingly simple 
and forthright way. It is this same appeal in Art 
Deco architecture that is speaking to us again 
today, and the quirky cul-de-sac that it once 
seemed is now esteemed for just those quali- 
ties. Forty years after the fact we can at last 
celebrate the pleasures of Art Deco, the archi- 
tecture that wasn't afraid to be human. 
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You no longer 
have tochoose . 
between tape dictation 
and belt dictation. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS _ 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
BUILDING COSTS 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 


The business of commissioning art for buildings 


Art, especially sculpture, for buildings is linked 
to the architectural commission in various 
ways—all of them fraught with personal and 
financial peril for both architect and artist. 
Houston artist, Bob Fowler, comments on the 
perils and has some good advice for preserving 
architectural and artistic integrity. 


Indications of sculpture appear in a very large 
percentage of architectural renderings and 
models, while a completed piece of art in a 
finished building is sadly rare. Obviously ar- 
chitects are sensitive to the design function that 
can be carried by a good piece of architectural 
sculpture, and this nation is rich in qualified 
artists. Maybe it is at last time for the architect 
to look up from his contracts and law suits and 
the artist to climb down from his tower so that 
both may cure one of the most curious threats 
to American esthetics since the founding of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Timing is extremely important. Sheer hab- 
it has led architects to postpone art purchases 
until the last item of business when the emo- 
ional drain of a long project tends to compro- 
mise the judgment of the architect and the 
client. Actually the best possible time for a 
sculpture presentation is shortly before or 
shortly after the bids are opened from the con- 
ractor. Regardless of the size of construction 
overruns, | have never seen a client complain 
ibout art that is delivered as a result of a con- 
ct made during this period. The art, after all, 
5 its pedestal and looks great. It has provided 
1 welcome bright spot in the finished building. 
\ curious transformation has taken place; the 
lient has begun to think of the art as part of 
he building, which of course it is. All this other 
lak he's confronted with at the last minute is 
lamed on poor planning. 

f we define collaborative sculpture as art 
or a specific environment, as opposed to art 
ought off a gallery floor, we are basically 
lealing with a situation in which the chief of 
lesign and the artist work out a specific design 
roblem. It is only reasonable that the architect 
hould go directly to the artist first. Gallery 
eople don't know an elevation from a floor 
lan, but only the best will tell you so. Rela- 
vely new on the scene are art consultants, 
nd they are, with few exceptions, bad news. 
hey can make a beautiful case to a corporate 
lient about not being tied to a single gallery, 
г about discounts, etc. Actually there are few 
alleries that will discount their top artists’ 
ork; and why should they? The gallery in- 
ested in the artist's name; so why discount it? 


The best approach is made directly to the artist. 
An artist, who has been promoted by a gallery 
to a degree of prominence, values that gallery 
relationship more than a single commission. 
So make it clear that he himself be responsible 
for paying any gallery commission that applies. 

Choose your artist carefully, and make 
sure his work is reasonably consistent with 
your design objective. Remember, he isn’t 
going to change direction for you, and you can 
determine where he is artistically by requesting 
afew slides of recent work. Using an artist you 
remember from a show you saw last year can 
lead to some funny surprises. 

While an artist need not have an impres- 
sive list of monuments to his credit, you'd bet- 
ter find out if he is meant for collaborative 
work. Some simply design from piece to piece 
with no thought of the art's final environment. 
1 told a friend of mine, an abstract expressionist 
who paints large canvases, that his work was 
now running 8 ft 2 in. and most collectors’ 
walls were only 8 ft. He didn't really surprise 
me when he said, "That's their problem.” 
While that attitude is fairly normal for someone 
dealing in compositions of a delicate quality 
and ending at the edge of a canvas, it would 
be numbing for an architectural sculptor. 
While most artists will let you know their sensi- 
tivities regarding their art work almost in- 
stantly, many are like children when it comes 
to business. If the prospect of a major commis- 
sion is dangled before their noses, they will 
respond with a considerable supply of free 
work. Then if no final commission results, they 
will harbor a certain bitterness. 

Carefully explain that no final work will 
be done without a contract directly between 
your client and the artist. That contract will be 
based on a presentation, to your client, which 
you and the artist will jointly prepare. (A 
sample contract | have used is shown on the 
next page.) If the project is of major size, the 
artist should be given a fee for a full collabo- 
rative study ending with a model which will 
become the property of the person funding the 
study. This could conceivably be the architect. 
Otherwise allow the artist full scope to judge 
whether he wants to become involved in even 
a small project at his own expense. His answer 
really should be yes if he can resolve the de- 
sign from drawings in the vein of his current 
work. Or the nature of his work direction might 
result in a model that could be sold through his 
gallery. In all cases involving unpaid work, the 
results remain the property of the artist; even 
the most unfinished sketches should not be 


given to the client. This would be demeaning 
to the value of the artist's work, to say the least. 

There is a fine line between collaboration 
and compromise. The artist will most likely 
need help determining size, mass complexity, 
color and texture as they relate to the archi- 
tectural environment. Since even the most ex- 
perienced sculptors have had little working ex- 
posure to large pieces, it is not at all uncom- 
mon to see a good man fall flat in the projec- 
tion of a model into the finished piece. Make 
sure the artist is aware of all the hazards as they 
relate to the building and surroundings. And 
make sure this is all resolved before you go to 
your client for presentation. 

If the client's decision is positive and a 
contract is produced, then leave the artist 
alone beyond the contract signing. Make sure 
his contract contains a clause stating that the 
finished piece should be “substantially” like 
the proposal, and encourage him to make the 
subtle improvements he wants in the finished 
piece. However, there is one exception that 
has to do with changes in the building environ- 
ment. Maybe the brick sample you gave him is 
no longer made, and you have to substitute. If 
you know you might have to alter certain areas 
of your building to avoid compromising the 
design, let the artist deal with the new prob- 
lems too. Understand his frustration and re- 
spect his decision. Try to be objective in any 
design decisions with the artist. After all, final 
improvement of the over-all project is your 
goal, and any serious architectural sculptor 
feels the same. 

The best and most satisfactory projects are 
those in which the artist and architect com- 
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pletely respect each other. | can remember the 
first time | was faced with a major building 
change. An assembly hall a few yards from the 
sculpture was enlarged half again its originally 
planned size. | remember the shared delight 
when the architect and | discovered we had 
been passing time, exchanging pleasantries, 
trying to work up courage enough to tell each 
other the sculpture’s size would no longer 
work. | also recall an architect | had never be- 
fore worked with asking me to change a small 
piece to one slightly larger in the proximity of 
a wall which had been cut down to a smaller 
size. Since the new elevation bore out the de- 
sign change, | instantly agreed. | was subse- 
quently very disappointed when he later told a 
client who wanted my work that | was “not the 
best, since | was prone to compromise.” 

Installation and lighting are usually more 
cheaply done by the contractor. Ask the artist 
to furnish drawings directly to the contractor 
for his use. And speaking of bases and the like, 
it might surprise you to learn that thieves have 
found that even the most contemporary sculp- 
ture has a certain cash value. Weight alone is 
not a safety factor. It’s usually effective to 
imbed an L-shaped bolt in the base with a hole 
bored at the top to accommodate a large pad- 
lock. Such a device is easily hidden in the de- 
sign of the sculpture itself and usually in a 
place that defies the use of a hacksaw. 

In the first blush of modern architecture a 
great deal more art was placed in buildings 
than is so placed today. One reason is that the 
bright new architects could not find "modern" 
artists with sufficient experience in suitable 
materials to support outside sculpture. Many 
masterpieces literally dissolved in the rain or 
came unwelded, leaving a nervous client not 
quite sure how to make repairs. In every major 
corporation there is an older executive who 
will point to a past disaster. You will never get 
a project past him if your outside art is not 
more permanent than the building itself. There 
has been a lot said concerning self-destructing 
art being a valid comment on our society. This 
may be fine as a movement, but it wears thin 
in the area of collaborative sculpture, unless, 
of course, the building is of the same art direc- 
tion. There are enough durable, contemporary 
materials today to satisfy the most demanding 
artists, so don't fear that you are restricting the 
artist by insisting on lasting materials. 

Vandalism, like, theft, is an ever present 
problem. Any public art, unless it's in a bank 
or museum, is subject to vandalism. Thé City 
of Rome, for instance, has an entire depart- 
ment devoted to repairing noses and ears. The 
broad areas of the self-sealing steels are espe- 
cially tempting to the budding egomaniac who 
likes to sign art work. In fact, regardless of how 
contemporary, all outdoor pieces which are 
esthetic, visual accents to a building are the 
most susceptible. Natural design barriers can 
discourage vandalism: height, plants, water, 
etc. At universities you can count on all the art 
being climbed by sophomoric apes, sometimes 
in groups. 

Certainly, there is some extra effort re- 
quired to get a good piece of art in a good en- 
vironment. But if you have read this far, you 
will work it out.—Bob Fowler 
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CONTRACT 
No 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF HARRIS 
This contract made and entered into this. day of, , AD., 19_, by 


and between ROBERT К. FOWLER, JR., hereinafter called Artist, of Houston, in the County of Harris, 
State of Texas, party of the first рагі, апа hereinafter 
alad tha Owner, о. _ 7 =P of the second part; 

WITNESSETH, that the Artist and the Owner for the consideration hereinafter named agree as 
follows: 

(1) The Artist, party of the first part, shall furnish all of the materials. and the Artist, party 
of the first part shall furnish all of the work for making and fashioning a piece of art substantially 
like a thereof heretofore submitted to and approved by party of the second part 

(2) The work shall be completed on or before the A. D., 19. 5 


(3) The Owner, party of the second part shall pay the Artist, party of the first part for th 
performance of the contract, the sum of 


day of. 


(4) The Owner shall make payment on account of the contract, upon fequest by the Artist, a: 
follows: The sum of shall be paid to the Artist upon execution o 
this contract. Subsequent payment in the sum of shall be paid to thi 
party of the first part when the work is completed. 


(5) Upon completion of the contract the heretofore mentioned shall becom 
the property of the Artist. 


(6) This instrument constitutes the entire agreement between the parties hereto, No agreemen 
or representation not made a part hereof shall be binding on either party. No change or modification o 
this contract will have effect unless made in writing and made a part of this contract. 


(7) Except as otherwise noted herein, the Artist shall provide and pay for all tools and othe 
items necessary to complete his work, and the Artist shall be in no way responsible for the structure o 
the building within which said art work is placed. 


(8) The Artist shall re-execute any work that fails to conform to the requirements of the contrac 
and that appears during the progress of the work, and shall remedy any defects due to faulty workmanshi 
which appear within a period of one year from the date of completion of the contract. 


(9) Should the work be stopped by any public authority for a period of thirty days or mor 
through no fault of the Artist, or should the work be stopped through act or neglect of the Owner for a perio 
of seven days, or should the Owner fail to pay the Artist any payment within seven days after it is due 
then the Artist upon seven days’ written notice to the Owner, may stop work or terminate the contrac 
and recover from the Owner payment for all work executed and any loss sustained and reasonable profi 
and damages. 


(10) Artist’s responsibility is limited to the art work herein contracted for and Artist does nc 
accept responsibility for any connecting or associated structure or fixtures except: 


(11) The Artist shall prepare the art work at a site of his own choosing which may be his own studi 


The Artist will take reasonable precautions to protect his work from damage by others durir 
construction. He will also furnish to the Owner before any on-site construction by the Artist certificate 
of liability insurance which are acceptable to the Owner. 


(12) The construction and interpretation of the terms and conditions of this contract shall be i 
accordance with the laws of the State of Texas wherein the Artist resides. It is further understood an 
agreed that jurisdiction for the enforcement of said contract is vested in the Courts of the State of Texa 
in Harris County. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto executed this Agreement, the day of year first abos 
written. 


ARTIST 


By —— _  _ —_———— 


Example of contract between artist Bob Fowler and client. 
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PCI Awards 
Program 


STRUCTURAL 
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Jury of Awards 


William Marshall, Jr., FALA—Jury Chairman 
President, American Institute of Architects 
McGaughy, Marshall & McMillan 


Lester A. Herr—Jury Chairman for Bridges 
Chief, Bridge Division, Federal Highway 
Administration, U.S. Department 

of Transportation 


Leslie C. Gates, P.E. 

President, 

National Society of Professional Engineers 
Gates Engineering Company 


George T. Heery, FAIA 
President and Chairman of the Board 
Heery & Heery, Architects and Engineers 


Dr. William M. Sangster 

President, American Society of 

Civil Engineers 

College of Engineering, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 


Bernard Wood, FRAIC 

President, Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada 

Wood & Gardener, Architects, Ltd. 


Purpose of the PCI Annual Awards Program 
is to recognize excellence in design using 
precast and/or prestressed concrete. 


Any kind or type of structure in the United 
States or Canada using precast and/or 
prestressed concrete may be entered. Past 
Award winners have ranged from large 
multi-story structures to small single-story 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


For more data, circle 46 on inquiry card 


buildings, from giant long-span bridges to 
simple pedestrian overpasses. Awards have 
also been made on the basis of engineering 
ingenuity alone. Structures completed 
within the last three years, or those that are 
substantially completed now, are eligible 
for this year’s program. 


Attention in judging will be given to the use 
of precast and/or prestressed concrete to 
achieve aesthetic expression, function and 
economy. Importance is placed on the 

use of the structural system as an expression 
of design intent and to enhance the 
function of the project. 


Interesting methods of systems integration 
will also be recognized, as will ingenuity 

in the use of materials, methods and equip- 
ment to reach an outstanding solution. 


Because of broad diversity in the nature of 
problems offered to architects and 
engineers, no first place Award will be 
made, but all Awards will express equivalent 
recognition of a high level of excellence. 


Eligibility: The Awards Program is open to 

all registered architects and engineers 

practicing professionally, and government | 
agencies, in the United States, its posses- 

sions, and Canada, except Directors of PCI 

and all Company Members and their 

employees. 


Plan, now, to submit an entry. Deadline is 
July 21, 1975. | 


An entry is easy to prepare. | 
Send for details now! 


ILI 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Gentlemen: ! plan to enter the 1975 PCI Awards 

Н Program. Send me illustrated review of past PCI 

. Award winning structures and simple instructions 
on how to prepare my entry. 


5 


“The specifications for the Elm 
Street Project are stuck somewhere 


between Oak and Maple?” 


When you're waiting for copies of 
specs, the last thing you want are delays. 
And delays are about the only 


things Xerox duplicators don’t give you. 


They do give you sorted and 
collated copies of spec books in one 
completely automatic step. Right in 
your own office. Quickly, easily and 
inexpensively. 
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There’s a Xerox duplicator that 
also reduces oversize originals down to 
a handy 82 x 11. 

Another even binds completed 
reports. 

And of course, all Xerox copiers 
and duplicators can turn out crisp, 
clear copies on a wide variety of stocks. 
And any color bond. So spec books 


For more data, circle 47 on inquiry card 


can be as color-coded as the rainbow. 
If you'd like to know more abou 
how Xerox duplicators can give you 
more control, call your Xerox Special 
and he'll be right over. 
If he doesn't get caught in traffic. 


XEROX 


NET 


Project accounting: stabilizer for building cost control 


Judgeting, estimating, purchasing and value 
inalysis, all subjects of prior articles in this 
eries by the staff of CM Associates, are critical 
lements of the construction management 
yrocess. But without the cohesive effect of a 
tructured and responsive accounting system, 
he necessary cross-talk among those elements 
an fall into disarray and confusion. CM vice 
resident Francis G. Whitcomb, architect and 
ormerly general manager of Computing Re- 
earch Systems Corporation (CRS2) of Hous- 
on, describes the role and composition of a 
ood project accounting system in this sixth in- 
tallment of the series. Other installment issues 
vere: September, 1973; February, May and 
October, 1974; March 1975. 


гојесі accounting is the gyroscope of cost 
ontrol that holds the building process finan- 
ially stable and allows all concerned to main- 
ain a comprehensive view of where they stand 
inancially at any stage in a project. Cost ac- 
ounting always has been a necessary part of 
he building process. But as costs have esca- 
ated and become less predictable, the need to 
nonitor them and relate them to schedules, 
ystems, trades and cash flow has become 
nuch more critical. Typically, on a multi- 
nillion-dollar project, numerous contracts are 
igned for goods and services. Cost variations 
rom original projections inevitably occur. The 
roject accounting system must identify these 
ariations early and accurately so that respon- 
ible adjustments can be made. When those 
esponsible know where they stand with re- 
pect to the budget, they know what moves 
hey can or must make. If 50 per cent of a proj- 
ct is bought out and contracts on the next 25 
er cent come in well over the budget, a good 
nonitoring system spells it out loud and clear 
nd enables the owner, architect, engineer, 
ontractor and management to respond 
uickly. 


eesponsible cost action 

equires instant data 

М Associates’ project accounting system is 
omputer-based and extremely responsive. It 
llows the owner, architect, engineer and con- 
truction manager to obtain whatever cost data 
vey need within minutes. 

The system shows the original budget al- 
tment for each contract, along with the esti- 
nate, the actual contracted amount, the plus 
r minus variation, the original contract 
mount, approved change orders, and the 
ending change orders. It calculates these fig- 


=] 
= 
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Contract 
Detail 
Report 


ures and gives an “estimated cost to complete” 
figure (contract by contract, as well as total 
project). All these figures are related to the ex- 
isting contingency fund, which consists of a 
bidding reserve and a construction reserve. 

This information is structured into four 
reports: the project-cost status report, the proj- 
ect-payment status reports (summary-level 
reports by contract), a series of contract-detail 
reports (showing all change order activity and 
an historical review of invoices and payments 
for each contract), and a cash flow chart. 

The cost-status report indicates the budget 
allocation, current estimate, base and total 
commitments, approved and pending change 
orders, and the remaining funds for each line 
item. It shows the degree to which the con- 
tracts and the project have been bought out 
and any resulting deviations from the budget. 

One of the most important columns in the 
cost status report is the pending change order 
column, especially on the summary page. The 
summary page takes the estimated total cost 
to complete the project and compares it to 
the budget, showing whether the project is on 
target and whether the contingency fund is 
healthy. If the percentage of contingency be- 
gins to get noticeably thin from one report to 
the next, then the project manager can caution 
everyone against future change orders. 

The project-payment summary report lists 
all invoice totals, retainage and amounts pay- 
able for each contract. Specifically, it includes 
budget allocation, value invoiced, retainage 
held, amount payable, and the amount re- 
maining on the contract. It provides sufficient 


information to serve as the monthly project 
draw. It, too, is summarized, giving a bottom 
line figure for each of the above items. 

Contract detail reports are an analysis of 
each contract, displaying budget, estimate, 
and commitment amounts, as well as detailed 
histories of change order, purchase, and pay- 
ment transactions. It gives change order 
numbers, purchase order numbers and dates 
the order was proposed and approved. It also 
lists pending change orders and purchase or- 
ders. The report serves as back-up material for 
the monthly draw and a payment history. 

One of the benefits of the detail report is 
that it shows when a change order was 
proposed and whether or not it was approved. 
If a change order is still pending after several 
months, it is obvious that someone dropped 
the ball. 

The cash flow chart lists activities (and 
their dollar values) to be accomplished every 
month for the duration of the project, again, 
with those all-important bottom line figures. It 
allows the owner to see at a glance his cash 
requirements for the entire job: how much he 
must pay to everyone associated with his proj- 
ect and when. The owner, as a result, can bet- 
ter utilize his finances, keeping his money 
working for him until he actually needs it. 

The project accounting system initially is 
structured by the project manager. Using an 
estimate and the contract strategy (the number 
of contracts and their grouping into bid pack- 
ages), he establishes contract budgets for each 
division of work that will be contained in each 
bid package. This information then is sent to 
the CM Houston office, where, with the aid of 
a computér terminal, it is entered into a remote 
computerized data processing system. As the 
project goes out for bids and the contracts are 
awarded, the base contract commitments are 
added to the data base, and the computer pro- 
gram then computes the variations between 
budget and contract price. Once construction 
begins, the project managers start relaying 
change order and payment information to 
Houston. 

Computer printouts for each of the four 
reports are issued monthly (or upon request) to 
the project manager. The project manager pro- 
vides update information which is entered into 
the system for each new report. 

The tracking process established by a 
computerized project accounting system is 
precise and fast—so fast that it can free a proj- 
ect manager to manage the project instead of 
the books. 
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How about pre-paid renovation? 
The beginning of the second quarter finds a 


| much more optimistic outlook on the part of 


financial institutions. For the first time in over 
a year there is money available to finance 
large-scale construction projects that have 


| been sitting on the boards awaiting the easing 


of the credit crunch. From all parts of the 


| country builders are beginning to speak opti- 


mistically for the remainder of 1975. Most 
major builders predict a surge in residential 
construction, Many of these builders survived 
1974 by cutting back drastically on their work 
crews and keeping remaining crews working 
on whatever projects they could lay their 


| hands on. Remodelling and renovation work 


meant the difference, in many cases, between 
survival and bankruptcy. 

One contractor from the Wilmington, 
Delaware area cited the process of “urban 
homesteading’’ as an area where the govern- 
ment could have provided contractors with a 


| sorely needed shot-in-the-arm. Rather than let 


abandoned homes go for a dollar and give the 
new owners the headache of making repairs 
that would bring them up to minimal standards 
of local building codes, it would have been 
much more efficient if the government were to 
do this repair work prior to selling the houses. 
The homes could then have been sold for the 
price of the repairs, eliminating the hardship 
and disenchantment that many urban home- 
steaders faced under this program. 
John H. Farley, senior editor 
Dodge Building Cost Services 


INDEXES: May 1975 1941=100.00 (except as noted) 
Current Indexes % change 
Metropolitan Cost last 12 
area differential non-res. residential masonry steel months 
U.S. Average B.5 492.6 462.4 484.0 471.9 + 779 
Atlanta 7.5 591.9 558.0 580.4 568.8 + 5.4 
Baltimore 8.5 548.9 516.0 538.1 522.9 * 433 
Birmingham 7.3 445.2 414.1 432.1 430.0 + 8.15 
Boston 9.0 491.4 464.3 488.8 4734 * 6.36 
Buffalo 9.1 541.5 508.4 532.5 517.7 + 6.99 
Chicago 8.3 547.8 520.8 527.6 520.5 + 4.85 ? 
Cincinnati 8.8 525.7 4947 512.1 499.1 + 6.90 
Cleveland 90 524.8 493.9 515.1 501.4 + 5.35 
Columbus, Ohio 8.2 507.4 476.4 500.2 486.2 * 6.65 
Dallas 79 493.7 478.1 484.6 476.2 + 7.61 
Denver 8.4 537.3 505.4 529.9 516.6 +11.39 
Detroit 9.8 561.6 534.9 571.3 547.7 + 671 
Houston 74 453.4 425,7 441,7 433.5 + 8.76 
Indianapolis 7.8 444.1 417.0 434.6 424.2 + 8.05 : 
Kansas City 8.7 488.3 461.4 479.4 471.0 +10.41 
Los Angeles 8.5 559.8 511.7 542.8 530.9 + 6.29 s, ; 
Louisville 7.6 479.6 450.3 467.1 458.8 + 4.86 4 
Memphis 84 507.7 476.7 488.0 4795 959 1 
Miami 7.9 506.5 482.5 492.0 481.1 * 6,81 І 
Milwaukee 8.7 563.9 529.5 555.7 540.9 * 10.50 [ 
j 
Minneapolis 8.9 520.6 489.7 513.2 501.3 + 940 q 
Newark 9.0 487.4 457.7 483.5 470.7 *12.01 3 
New Orleans 75 470.5 444.2 465.0 453.3 + 593 ] 
New York 10.0 537.2 499.4 526.1 514.0 + 5.34 
Philadelphia 9.1 538.4 512.9 535.4 520.9 + 7:21 k 
Phoenix (1947 = 100) 8.2 290.8 273.1 282.6 276.3 +10.06 | 
Pittsburgh 8.9 481.4 452.9 477.6 462.1 + 7,09 ) 
St, Louis 8.7 504.9 476.6 500.5 489.1 * 844 ! 
San Antonio (1960 = 100) 7.6 187.6 176.1 184.6 179.7 * 7,62 ] 
San Diego (1960 = 100) 8.7 208.7 196.0 204.8 199.4 + 8.26 [ 
San Francisco 9.6 733.0 670.0 724.3 703.1 + 10.63 "i 
Seattle B.6 485.8 434.7 480.3 461.5 * 791 
Washington, D.C. 8.4 487.3 457.6 478.5 465.6 *11.57 
Cost differentials compare current local costs, not indexes, on a scale of 10 based on New York 


Tables compiled by Dodge Building Cost Services, McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 


HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


Metropolitan 1 
area 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Atlanta 321.5 329.8 335.7 3531 384.0 


Baltimore 285.7 2809 295.8 3087 322.8 


Birmingham 2659 2707 2747 2843 303.4 
Boston 257.8 262.0 2657 277.1 295.0 
Chicago 311.7 3204 3284 3395 356.1 


Cincinnati 2740 278.3 2882 3026 325.8 
Cleveland 292.3 3007 3037 3315 3583 


Dallas 260.8 266.9 2704 2817 308.6 
Denver 2940 2975 305.1 3125 3390 
Detroit 2847 2969 23012 316.4 3529 


Kansas City 256.4 261.0 2643 2780 295.5 
Los Angeles 2971 3027 3101 3201 3441 
Miami 277.5 2840 286.1 3053 3923 
Minneapolis 285.0 2894 3002 3094 331.2 
New Orleans 256.3 2598 267.6 2742 297.5 


New York 2971 304.0 3136 321.4 344.5 
Philadelphia 280.8 2866 293.7 301.7 321.0 
Pittsburgh 267.0 2711 2750 293.8 311.0 
St. Louis 280.9 288. 293.2 3044 3247 
San Francisco 368.6 3860 3908 4029 441.1 
Seattle 268.9 2750 2835 292.2 3178 


Costs in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided 
by the index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other, Also, second period costs are 75% of those in 


1941 average for each city = 100.00 


1974 (Quarterly) 1975 (Quarterly) 
1970 1971 1972 1973 ist 2nd 3rd 4th ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
4224 4592 4977 5448 555.2 5567 5735 5750 583.8 
348,8 381.7 4204 4755 516.3 517.8 5328 5343 538.7 
309. 331.6 3583 4021 405.5 407.0 4197 4212 438.6 
328.6 3620 3944 437.8 455.1 456.6 461.0 462.5 484.1 
386.1 4188 4443 508.6 514.2 515.7 528.1 529.6 539,2 
3485 3861 4107 462.4 4845 4860 498.6 5001 518.0 
380.1 415.6 429. 4622 490.3 491.8 5080 509.5 516.6 
327.1 3579 3866 436.4 453.7 4552 4764 4779 488.3 
368.1 3929 415.4 461.0 476.1 477.6 508.5 510.0 530.4 
37724 4097 4331 5010 5195 5210 5372 5387 554.4 
315.3 3447 3670 405.8 4356 437.1 443.4 4449 481.1 
361.9 4009 4245 5042 514.3 515.8 5313 531.8 546.7 
353.2 3847 406.4 447.2 467.6 4691 484.6 485.5 499.5 
361.1 4171 4129 456.1 4697 471.20 487.1 488.6 513.9 
318.9 341.8 3697 4205 4375 4390 4406 4421 463.5 
366.0 395.6 4211 4853 4974 4989 5118 5153 524.1 
3465 3749 4195 485.1 495.7 4972 5170 518.5 531.5 
327.2 3621 3803 4244 4437 4452 4641 4656 4752 
3444 3755 4025 4442 4587 4602 4752 4767 497.5 
465. 5123 5610 6323 647.1 6486 671.0 672.5 716.0 
341.8 358.4 371.5 4244 437.8 4393 4487 450.2 4725 


the first period (150.0 + 200.0 = 75%) or they are 25% lower in the second period. 
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In nonresidential building: a non-cycle 


In nonresidential building, cycles of activity 
are masked by the relative stability of demand 
for institutional types (medical, academic, reli- 
gious, etc.) as against the more economy- 
responsive industrial and commercial types. 


in last month’s issue, we updated the 
Dodge/Sweet's construction outlook for 1975, 
ndicating that we expect a recovery in resi- 
Jential building and continued strength in 
nonbuilding construction. Unfortunately, we 
still anticipate weakness in the nonresidential 
building sector because, as we pointed out last 
October, and again in April, we foresee “. . . 
declining industrial and commercial building 
through most or all of next year.” But there is 
à silver lining: Experience of the last (1970) 
recession shows . . . that institutional building 
educational, health, public administration, 
etc.) tends to bear up surprisingly well in pe- 
'iods of moderate economic adversity. 

Since nonresidential construction is of 
particular interest to architects, we will exam- 
ine more closely the behavior of nonresidential 
building during the 1970 recession as a guide 
to the current one. 


What the numbers show 

As the accompanying chart clearly shows, the 
path traced by industrial and commercial con- 
гасі value from 1969 through 1974 differs de- 
cidedly from that followed by institutional and 
other nonresidential contracting during the 
same period. Even a quick glance indicates 
hat institutional contract value over the six 
years formed what could be described as an 
upward tilting saucer, suggesting that this type 
of building is relatively insensitive to cyclical 
changes in economic activity—the business 
cycle. By contrast, industrial and commercial 
contracting followed changes in business ac- 
tivity quite closely, declining sharply during 
the 1970 recession, rising with the more rapid 
economic expansion that began in 1971 and 
dropping again in the latter half of 1974 when 
ће economy entered another recessionary pe- 
riod. 

To understand these diverse movements, 
we must take a look at what determines the 
amount of industrial and commercial con- 
truction and the level of institutional building. 

Industrial and commercial construction is 
an important component of business invest- 
ment. Therefore, the factors that influence the 
evel of investment will also help determine 
the level of those kinds of building. And these 
factors relate closely to the business cycle. 


20! 
19 


Institutional construction marches to a dif- 
ferent piper. Take, for example, school build- 
ing, which accounted for almost 40 per cent of 
institutional and other nonresidential con- 
struction contract value last year. What deter- 
mines how much school building we do? 
Quite clearly the number of babies born fol- 
lowed by a suitable time lag to allow them to 
reach school age is a major factor. With the 
exception of a major depression like the one in 
the 1930's, the relationship between the num- 
ber of births and the business cycle is, at best, 
tenuous, 


INSTITUTIONAL AND OTHER 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Value of construction contracts in billions of dol- 
lars—3-months moving averages of seasonally ad- 
justed annual data. Source: McGraw-Hill Informa- 
tion Systems Company. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Another example is hospital construction. 
Again the level is not greatly dependent on the 
business cycle. Rather it depends on factors 
like population growth, the proportion of older 
people, the extent of health insurance cover- 
age and governmental policies. 

In the case of public buildings, although 
bad times might lead to a cutback, perhaps 
postponement would be a better term applied 
to construction by state and local govern- 
ments. In fact, the Federal government might 
increase its building as a counter-cyclical 
measure, Many public works programs have 
precisely this intent. 

Whatthis all adds up to is that institutional 
and other nonresidential construction is rela- 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 


tively recession proof. These building types 
simply do not relate closely to the business 
cycle. 


1970 revisited 

As the 1971 Economic Report of the President 
said, “1970 was the year when policies of re- 
straint initiated earlier to curb the long inflation 
had their first major effects on the economy.” 
And that they did! “The policies of restraint 
pursued in 1969 and their effects on the costs 
and availability of financing played an impor- 
tant role in bringing the long boom in capital 
investment almost to a halt during 1970. . .” 
The impact on industrial and commercial con- 
struction was severe. Contract value, which 
had been on a plateau for the first 11 months 
of 1969, climbed to a peak in January 1970. 
From then on it was downhill, with a slight 
respite during the summer months, to the low 
point in December. Over-all, from peak to 
trough, the rate of contracting value fell nearly 
40 per cent. 

Institutional building was affected much 
less by the Administration's policies of re- 
straint. Through 1969 and 1970 contract value 
moved within a relatively narrow range, slip- 
ping only four per cent over the year. 


1975—a sense of déjà vu 

As we stated last month, the current adminis- 
tration's economic policies are, to be charita- 
ble, confused. And even though the Ford Ad- 
ministration has now apparently moved away 
from restraint and is moving reluctantly toward 
stimulation, it will be too late for this year's 
commercial and industrial construction. That's 
why we forecast a 20 per cent drop in these 
contracts for the year as a whole. 

But as further evidence of institutional 
building's insensitivity to the business cycle, 
contracting for these building types—schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, etc.—rose steadily 
during 1974, despite worsening business con- 
ditions. And it wasn't just inflation, since not 
only the dollar value but square footage of in- 
stitutional work was up last year. In the early. 
months of 1975, institutional building was one 
of the very few areas to hold up in what was 
otherwise a general collapse of construction 
markets. There are no guarantees, of course, 
that institutional building will continue to 
weather the 1975 recession as well as it did the 
1970 business downturn, but . . . so far, so 
good. And who can afford to ignore something 
good these days? 

—Henry C. F. Arnold 
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When you're dealing with 
tough new sash designs, 
Tremco engineers your 


out with the 
POLY-WEJ Glazing System. 
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...and how it works 


When the door is 

fully open, the 

hollow sections 

nest compactly 

overhead sup- | 

ported by steel When the door 

cables. | reaches the floor, 
the motor stops 
automatically. The 
bottom section 
rests on the floor; 
all others hang 
suspended from 
the ones above — 
no strain on the 
cables. Inner 
guide directs the 
sections outward 
So the outer face 
of the door is 
perpendicular. 


Energy Conservation on the door panels. Standard sizes range from 

Dead air in hollow door sections provides 10' x 10' thru 24' wide x 20' high. Custom sizes 
positive insulating values. Snug fit at stiles and available. For further information, write to: 

floor minimizes draft penetration. Fast operating Special Products Division; INRYCO, Inc.; 

speed holds down loss of heated or cooled air. Dept. E, 4033 W. Burnham St.; Milwaukee, WI 53201. 
Safety ИР. 


Built-in safety feature protects personnel and 
equipment. Door immediately reverses direction 
upon contact with obstacle. 


Additional Information INRYCO 


The Inryco Telescoping Door is of all steel a ا و‎ 


General Offices: Melrose Park, Illinois 


construction with a two coat baked enamel finish Formerly INLAND-RYERSON CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CO. 
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OFFICE NOTES 


New partners, associates 


John Stevens, president, of John Stevens Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, has recently 
named J. Robert D’Alessandro, AIA, as admin- 
istrative head of the architecture department. 
Jon D. Hollman, AIA, and Donald G. 
Corey, P. E., have joined the firm of Merrill A. 
Jones & Associates, Inc., Greenwood, Indiana. 
Naramore Bain Brady & Johanson have 
announced that Michael H. Trower, AIA, has 
joined the firm as general manager 
The following have been elevated to asso- 
ciate members of J. N. Pease Associates, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina: M. Dean Baskins, AIA, 
Thomas E. Cunningham, AIA, Joseph G. Hays, 
Jr., AIA, William Е. Nahory, AIA, AIP, Vith- 
aldas H. Patel, P. E., George L. Peters, AIA, 
Jerry D. Schletzbaum, RA, Jerry D. Stacy, AIA, 
Larry C. Taylor, AIA, Michael R. Tye, AIA. 
The consulting firms of Plymouth Archi- 
tectural and Planning Associates, Inc. and Betz 
Environmental Engineers, Inc. have recently 
announced that William K. Davis, AIP, has 
joined the firms at One Plymouth Meeting 
Mall, Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania, as a 
director and principal planner of Р.А.Р.А. and 


an officer of B.E.E. 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have recently promoted Albert G. Paja 
to vice president and Ottavio R. Finaldi to 


managing associate. 


E. J. Parrish, AIA, has joined Raymond 
Ziegler and Peyton E. Kirven as a founding 
partner of The Raymond Ziegler Partnership. 
Architects with offices in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Eggers Partnership, New York City, 
has announced the appointment of Michael P. 
Conoscenti, AIA, and Richard C. Clark, AIA, 


as two new associates, 


Kurt Franzen, project coordinator in the 
planning department of Gruen Associates, has 
been appointed a vice president of the interna- 
tional planning and engineering firm. 

Truitt B. Garrison and Joseph W. Griffin 
have been named as senior vice presidents of 


Caudill Rowlett Scott, Inc. 


George Buermeyer, AIA, has joined the 
firm of Rogers, Butler & Burgun, Architects, 
New York City, as a senior project designer for 


health facilities. 


New firms 


David A. Crane recently announced 
formation of a national three-firm consortium. 
The new joint-venture company, The Crane 
Design Group, joins the multidisciplinary ca- 
pabilities of The Pierce, Lacey Partnership, 
Inc., of Dallas, The McGinty Partnership, Inc., 
Houston, and David A. Crane and Partners of 
Philadelphia and Boston. The Crane Design 
Group is headquartered at 3501 West Ala- 


bama, Houston, Texas. 


Erratum 


In the AIA Research Corporation/solar energy 
grants program article in the “News Reports" 
section of our February 1975 issue, we inad- 
vertently credited the Community Design As- 
sociates as one of the grant recipients. The 
grant in fact was awarded to The Coda Team 


of Westport, Conn. 
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Reeves Brothers, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Odell Associates Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


DOORWAY NOTES ... 


THIS CONTEMPORARY DOORWAY HAS 
THE DUAL ADVANTAGES OF EXTRA 
POWER TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
DOUBLE ARM LEVERAGE AND 
OVERHEAD CONCEALMENT OF THE 
DOOR CLOSERS. THE LCN 5030 
SERIES FITS WITHIN THE STANDARD 
ALUMINUM HEADFRAME (1-24 x 4-4). 
FULL RACK AND PINION ACTION, TWO 
SPEED CLOSING, SPRING POWER 
ADJUSTMENT, AND HYDRAULIC 
BACK CHECK PROVIDE PRECISE 
CONTROL. ITS EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
AND PROTECTED FROM SCRUB 
WATER, DIRT, AND WEATHER. 


SEE SWEETS SEC. 8 OR WRITE 
FOR OUR CATALOG. 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 


For more data, circle 52 on inquiry card 
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TWO SPLENDID FINE ARTS CENTERS 
BY ROCHE DINKELOO AND ASSOCIATES 


A recitation about the Center for the Fine Arts at Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, 
and the Fine Arts Center at the Amherst campus of the University of Massachusetts, is implicitly 
a discourse about a decade called, with mixed regard, The Sixties. Architects Kevin Roche and 
John Dinkeloo, ensconced in a big brick hilltop house near New Haven, seemed remote from the 
flagellations of the American mainstream. But a decade later—ten years which took these two 
works from inception to completion—it is possible to wonder whether this designer and this engi- 
neer, this Sullivan and this Adler, were remote at all. Despite a chaos which saw the sentinels of 
social, cultural and political renewal vanquished, the search for new sentinels did not abate, espe- 
cially in those outlying groves of academe where, sharing resources with nearby countryside com- 
munities, town and gown came together to learn how to paint, or how to look at paintings; to 
perform, or how to appreciate the theatrical and musical message; to develop skills of expression, 
or how to respond to expression more fully. These buildings, conceived to instruct society's cre- 
ative urge, are a reminder of the hold we must keep on our humanity.—William Marlin 
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Fine Arts Center for the University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Way back when, Ralph Waldo Emerson (who thought very highly of 


farming), published an essay canonizing agricultural values as 
mainstay of society’s strength. Education, art, science, philosophy, and 


ethics—all were to be found among the furrows, or so Emerson be- 


lieved. But need it be said, such faith has been plowed under for ove 


a century by the rampages of an no! nation 


It is significant that during the fifties and sixties, America's educa- 
tional explosion affected rural institutions as much as, if not more 


at the 


than, our city-slicker schools. Nowhere is this more evident tha 


r Amherst 


University of Massachusetts, located in the Berkshires 


where Emily Dickinson once sat in her room, day in and day out 


writing sonnets and, in our Robert Frost trudged through 


snow or fallen leaves saying tl | have miles to go before | 


sleep. 
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So does rural America, if the Amherst campus is any indication- 
most especially its recently completed Fine Arts Center, commissione 
a decade ago during the culture boom, by Roche Dinkeloo Associate: 


pus, which started out as an agriculture 


he cozy 200-acre ce 
school, has now been put on the map as a regional resource of ar! 
music, and drama. Roche and Dinkeloo were faced with creating 
more than a cluster of interconnected buildings for a varied educe 
tional program, an increment of unity which could lend order to a 
architectural disorder that had piled up during the last 20 years—2 
vears which saw the University's enrollment climb from 4,000 t 
nearly 30,000 students 

In 1962, Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates were brought in t 
do a master plan which, proposing a clear and strong planning struc 
ture for the campus, delineated a kind of ceremonial mall linking th 


major access route, North Handley Road, to a big duck pond which 
has been the campus' central element of charm. The pond, with a little 
park edging around it, is framed by the University Library, a 25-story 
building by Edward Durell Stone, and a 10-story Continuing Education 
Center by Marcel Breuer. Assorted smaller structures, from the 1870's 
to the 1950's, complete this convivial chaos. 

The new Fine Arts Center was designed, therefore, to relate to 
Sasaki's classy, grassy mall and to establish a tie between the flanking 
buildings, some devoted to the sciences, others to the humanities. 
What else, it might be asked, is art really for, unless it be to supply 
such a bridge? 

Such a bridge is exactly what the architects came up with—long 
and low-lying, running about 650 feet, held up by widely spaced V- 
shaped pilotis which, in turn, hold up a well-lit studio space for under- 
graduate artists. This bridge is what one sees coming in on Handley 
Road and, then, the mall. Bearing out the ceremonial aspect envi- 


CERRAR E 


An interplay of assertive forms marks 
the relationship between the bridge- 


studio and the theater and auditorium 
beyond. Serving as a link between the 
sciences and humanities sides of the 
Amherst campus, the bridge and the 
colonnade running beneath it also 


serve as a transition between the con- 
trasting classical and romantic quali- 
ties of the two sides of the Fine Arts 
Center. Faculty studios, the studio 
bridge, and the drama department 
frame the small 221-seat recital hall, 


the 2,200-seat auditorium, and the 
668-seat theater. The great audito- 
rium, one of the more enthralling and 
efficient houses in recent memory, has. 
a dramatic reversal of tiers which is ac- 
complished by hanging them from the 
exposed roof trusses. The concrete 
walls are faceted, providing superb 
acoustics without appliqued assist- 
ance. Three tiers of sound baffles and 
catwalks for lighting rise above the 
proscenium to create an octagonal 


lighting platform. 


sioned by Sasaki, two reflecting pools have been placed to either side 
of this procession which, leading to the bridge, becomes an open-air 
colonnade that runs the length of the bridge, cadenced by the pilotis. 

The bridge itself is a sequence of cantilevered elements balanced 
on and extending out from either side of the V-shaped verticals. The 
cantilevers are joined in mid-air with nary a notice—the result, as 
throughout this cluster of buildings, is of superbly formed and finished 
reinforced concrete. The bridge not only defines a convenient space 
at right angles to the mall—it also frames, as one walks straight-away 
under its span, a passage to the duck pond and to the heart of the 
campus. To the left of this transition is the 700-seat theater, and, to 
the right, a 2,200-seat auditorium for concerts and the like. Both of 
these houses, and the external massing—a melange of angles and fac- 
ets—are cubistic in character. Beneath them is an art gallery. 

The drama of this transition—from the more classical mall to the 


bridge and, beneath it, to the steps leading down to the pond—is 
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heightened by the juxtaposition of the emphatic linear quality, which 
the bridge presents, to the more romantic and random quality of the 
theater and auditorium masses. Looking to either side of the pass- 
through, as one proceeds toward the pond, a deep spatial gorge is 
chiseled out, textured by sun and sharp shadows against the clear-cut 
concrete surfaces. It is as one skips down, toward the pond, and 
trudges on around it toward the opposite side by Breuer's Continuing 
Education Center, that one is struck by the architectural sleight-of- 
hand which the architects have planned. For in contrast to the classi- 
cal, ordered quality experienced earlier, a romantic array of intercon- 
nected structures spread out along the landscape—the theater, the au- 
ditorium, the wing of the drama department extending out on the right, 
the right-angle wing of faculty studios extending out to the left. Some- 
thing Athenian gives way, gently, to something Emersonian. 

One reason for this arresting contrast is that the $14-million 
Center was conceived to serve both the University and nearby com- 
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munities of the Connecticut River Basin. So it was a requirement t 
keep separate such facilities as classrooms, of which there are 17 
laboratory-studios, of which there are 75, and faculty offices, of whic 
there are 56—the requirement to keep them separate meaning seren 
for undisturbed practice. The studio bridge, with its sense of order an 
ceremony, is an element uniting the campus and inviting the publi 
Intimations of the more random scale beyond are seen through th 
colonnade beneath the bridge's formalist span. 

There is nothing random about the interiors, nothing at all, evel 
as randomness serves a purpose outside. The 668-seat theater (right 
adjacent to generous backstage teaching facilities and a nearby int 
mate studio theater, is both carpeted and its seats upholstered in dee 
orange. Continental-style and Reply banked, this arrangement bri 
audience and actors into a powerful proximity. The auditorium, seal 
ing 2,200 (pages 97 and 99), is simply one of the most magnifice 
rooms in recent memory. Tiers are hung from exposed roof trusse: 


held forward from the rear, and step upward toward the stage like 
the underside of a cyclopean stair. Faceted side walls assist sound. 

Roche Dinkeloo Associates have fused the traditions of classical 
order and romanticism at Amherst. Visually, there is a constant give 
and take between both qualities of composition while they have 
created functional, ample spaces for students and faculty to slog away 
in. Inside, the auditorium and theaters derive from technical require- 
ments and acoustical properties an engaging, unadorned esthetic. In 
fact, Amherst is derivation throughout, its drama a studied extension 
of program and place—the new virtuosity. 


NE ARTS CENTER, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. Owner: Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Architects; Roche Dinkeloo and Associates. Engi- 
neers: LeMessurier Associates (structural); Greenleaf Engineers (mechani- 
cal/electrical). Consultants: Bolt, Beranek & Newman (acoustics). Contractors: 
Fontaine Brothers (general); НУН Mechanical Contractors (mechanical); Collins 
(electrical). 


у; 
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The Center for the Arts at Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Connecticut, where Wesleyan University was founded in 
1829, is a small-scale town and, in keeping, so is Roche Dinkeloo's 
Center for the Fine Arts, completed a year and a half ago. 

The elegant classical proportions of old houses, lining the street 
around the campus, ested reticence, not assertion and, as a result, 
this concrete and limestone cluster of buildings, which cost about $12 
million, muses quietly within view of the antebellum beauty of old- 
tim rchitects like Ithiel Town and his partner A. J. Davis who, being 
rather far-out formalists for their day, constantly cribbing Persius and 
Schinkel, would probably find Roche Dinkeloo's work here needlessly 
deferential to the history around it. 

The reason that the Center is deferential to the history around it 
is that the University, whose interests were represented by architect 
John Martin, a head of department here, insisted upon a style which 
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would be unfettered by style—meaning a style unfettered by aspects 


which would “date” its architecture in times to come. In this period, 
the mid-sixties, most clients, need it be said, were insisting on just the 
opposite—leaving indelible marks in the name of corporate clout or 
kultur. Wesleyan, with over 20 per cent of its enrollment of 2,400 in 
the arts programs, wanted simple surroundings—sounding boards of 
space and structure for the marks which people leave, or the sounds 
which they leave, or the sculptures and sonnets. In this six-acre grove 
of beeches and hemlocks and sycamores, Roche Dinkeloo gave the 
University a terse verse, written in cubic ciphers, about the virtues of 
stylistic subtle! 

Easily as sacred as its grove was a large playing field which, as 
any Old School Boy can tell you, is very sacred indeed. It is edged 
and set off by a graphics workshop on one side (see plan), by the 


ES 


The Wesleyan Center for the Arts is a 


cluster of low-scale concrete and lime. 
stone structures ranged around an ex- 
isting campus. The old playing field is 
framed by a graphics workshop, the 
20,000-square-foot Art Gallery, a 414 

foot Cinema Hall, the studios and fac 

ulty offices of the art and music depart 

ments. Undergraduate studios, border 

ing the northern edge of the playing 
field, are crisp double cubes with two. 
story north-facing windows and 
walled courtyards for outside classes 
in warm weather 
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Recital Hall on the other and, connecting them, by a brace of two- 


story-high cubes, containing painting and sculpture studios. Walls of 
limestone—all the limestone here is unfinished, economical and rich 


with variations of color—enclose courtyards to the north of these stu- 
dios, serving to underline that edge of the playing field. 

The decision to go with separate small-looking struc 
along walks and paths, is not studied casualness. Thin 
the Middletowns one has been in, there is a significant aspect to all 
that Colonial or Revival charm. And that significant aspect has to do 
with how the walls meet the ground—straight down in pristine perpen- 
dicularity. Ro Dinkeloo's separate small-looking structures do the 
very same thing. A formal characteristic emerges from within a vernac- 
ular tradition. 

The 414-seat Cinema Hall, the Recital Hall, the World Music 
Center, which contains an Indc n array of instruments called a 
Gamelon, and the 548-seat Theater are all set partly underground, 
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around the grove, which made excavation easier, helped protect the 
trees and, of course, kept these major volumes in context with the 
Center's over-all scale. 

It is interesting to note that, initially, these cubes were to be all 
concrete—formed up in a module measuring three feet eight inches 
by two feet six inches by 14 inches in thickness. But the concrete did 
not price out. The limestone, taken from the more gritty (and more 
interesting) strata, did. In the finished job, concrete reads, outside and 
in, as concrete is supposed to—as elements of span. The limestone, 
laid up in the module mentioned before, supports. The elements of 
span meet those of support as neatly as the elements of support meet 
the ground. This is not form-giving stuff, the gratuitous muscling in 
with preconceptions which so many architects have, quite rightly, re- 
jected in recent years. Wesleyan is form-taking, creating from context, 
and for a client with the sensitivity to not settle for less. 

In the Center's high-ceilinged and well-lit Art Gallery, which has 


The 
theater, containing 23 


continental-s 548-seat 
)0 square feet 
combines theater and stage in a single 
metallic ceil 
Flexible 


a wide combination of 


room with a continuous 


ing grid for lighting systems 


panels permit 


style, from a thrust proscenium 


to a theater in the round. Large win 


dows let in lovely views of the sur 


rounding landscape while automatic 
blinds clos 
lights dim. In 


10,000 
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World 1 
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above a dance floor and is acoustically 
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by the 
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exhibition 
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a 4,100-square-foot exhibition space, is a summation of what Roche 
Dinkeloo have achieved—an environment in which to find one’s rela- 
tionship to oneself. Past an assortment of the “latest” in electrified 
objects, past a shallow tank with fish noises coming from it, past sheets 
of glass set tactfully back from an outer edge of limestone folding 
around them, one enters a small dark room—only to discover, as if by 
accident, an ellipse of sunlight cast on the limestone through a circular 
plastic bubble in the roof. 

“We worked for weeks, calculating that one,” says Kevin Roche, 
saying as much as anything could about the over-all character and 
composition of this subtle, splendid group of buildings 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Owner: Wesleyan University. Architects: Roche Dinkeloo and Associates. 
Engineers: Pfisterer Tor and Associates (structural); John Altieri, P.E. (mechani- 
cal/electrical), Consultants: Bolt, Beranek and Newman (acoustics), Contrac- 
tors: E & F Construction Company (general); Marino Plumbing and Heating 
Company (mechanical); S. Freedman Electric, Inc. (electrical) 
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This ramp entrance to the Theater (p. 
105) points up the material and spatial 
texture of the Wesleyan interiors gen- 
erally, A view of the double-level foyer 
inter-penetrates the ramp area, the ex- 
perience enhanced by the planar com- 
position of concrete, limestone, glass 
and carpet. The spacious side-aisles of 
the Theater itself, contrasting to the in: 
timate foyer, provide a ceremonious 
yet familial substitute for a lobby 


The First Biloxi Design Festival 


Last November students from six Southern architecture schools and six nationally known architects biv- 
ouacked in Biloxi, Mississippi, for a week and had a design jamboree to develop plans for a new cultural 
center for Biloxi’s about-to-be-renewed downtown. Part charette, part architectural happening, the 
event's main function was, as Biloxi’s Mayor Jerry O'Keefe put it, to “kick around ideas." In all the kick- 
ing, the simple intention of designing a single building got modified. One result was an exciting new way for 
students, architects, planners and public clients to work together. Another result was that one of the archi- 
tects (William Turnbull of MLTW/Turnbull Associates) wound up with a commission for Biloxi's new cul- 
tural center. The Design Festival was jointly sponsored by the town of Biloxi and the fledgling architecture 


school at Mississippi State University. MSU's Dean William McMinn points out that, in (text continued on page 110) 


Larry Sones and Stanley Tigerman (Tigerman & Associates) 


Gil Wallace (MSU), William Turnbull (MLTW/Turnbull), Thomas Sutton (Au- Robert Stern (Stern and Hagmann), William McMinn (Mississippi State Uni- 
burn), Marcia Bargas (Tulane), Edwin Smith (MSU) versity), Lewis Lantner (Auburn) 
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Team 1 in the Biloxi Design Festival, led by Milton Babbit and O'Neil Ford of 
Ford, Powell and Carson, developed this design for the Biloxi cultural center. 
It consists of a range of connected buildings opening onto a corner plaza. 


Team 2, under Kemp Mooney of Mixon, Shive and Mooney, produced this diag- 
onal scheme to front City Hall, seen in the lower left of the photo. The old 
Public Library (upper left in the plan) is also turned on the diagonal. 


ың 


This intricate design by Team 3 and Robert Stern of Stern and Нартапп sports 
some of the arcs, curves and demi- hemi- and semi-curves that are fated, it 
seems, to become for the 70’s what the 45 degree angle was for the 60’s. 


BILOXI DESIGN FESTIVAL 


Harry Wolf of Wolf Associates and his Team 4 produced this scheme which 
features the rigidities of the compass and triangle, and also begins to play with 
the abstract notions of positive and negative space. 


The design of Team 5, under Stanley Tigerman of Stanley Tigerman and Asso- 
ciates, moves the old Public Library onto the cultural center site (left in photo) 
and deroofs the Elks Club, as a sculpture. 


The design of Team 6, led by William Turnbull of MLTW/Turnbull Associates, 
features an ebullient style akin to Steamboat Gothic, and it makes an enclosed 
public space in front of City Hall. 
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BILOXI DESIGN FESTIVAL 
(text continued from page 107) 


spite of the carnival atmosphere of the five-day charette, the revelers 
were dead serious. "So many ideas were generated—about Biloxi's wa- 
terfront, about highways, about the Downtown Renewal Plan—that 
people will be talking about them a year from now. And what's more, 
Biloxi is also getting a terrific new building." 

The schools that participated in the Design Festival were those at 
Tulane, Auburn, Louisiana State University, Southern University at 
Baton Rouge, the University of Southeast Louisiana and Mississippi State 
University. The architects who headed each of the six teams of students 
were O'Neil Ford of San Antonio, Kemp Mooney of Atlanta, Robert 
Stern of New York, Harry Wolf of Charlotte, Stanley Tigerman of Chi- 
cago, and William Turnbull of San Francisco. 


Downtown Biloxi's Renewal Plan 

Biloxi is a town of some charm on Mississippi's Gulf Coast, and it 
„ depends on its substantial summer tourist trade for a part of its liveli- 
OLI - ср ^ hood. When the Design Festival was conceived, Biloxi already had a 


GALLERYT 


plan for a $22 million renewal and redevelopment of its downtown, 
calling for a system of pedestrian malls (one of them covered and air 
conditioned), a new parking garage, a new connector to a nearby inter- 
state highway and—last but not least—a cultural center, with a public 
library and a museum of history and art, adjacent to a new “Civic 
Square” facing Biloxi's City Hall. These last items, as a self-contained 
package, were to be the ken of the six teams of architects and students 
who were to participate in the design festival. 

Interestingly, the visiting architects almost unanimously took the 
position that the independently conceived, freestanding single building, 
however well it was designed, was exactly what Biloxi did not need. 
"Every building has a responsibility to relate to things larger than itself," 
Stern philosophized, “every building is a fragment of a larger picture.” 
“I'm a lot less interested in designing a single building," announced 
Harry Wolf, “than in dealing with some of the urban issues this building 
might be responsive to.” Wolf then organized a splinter seventh design 
team to study the implications of the new building the other six teams 
Stanley Tigerman and his team review the site conditions. were designing, and to critique Biloxi’s existing downtown redevel- 
re opment plan in terms of his own beliefs. 

{ТЕРУ 

The Renewal Plan critiqued 

All of the visiting architects, in fact, cast energy-conscious eyes on the 
plan for renewing downtown, with its emphasis on automobile access 
and with its wastefully air-conditioned pedestrian street; their reactions 
varied from “madness” to “twenty years out of date." With all this there 
was another groundswell of opinion, this time in favor of a different kind 
of conservation. Biloxi, the visiting experts opined, has a substantial 
(and substantially unnoticed) architectural heritage, and as a town it 
should be “restored,” not "renewaled." Here they performed perhaps 
their most valuable service to the town by suggesting that, rather than 
continuing on the tragically familiar course of many American commu- 
nities and becoming more and more like everywhere else, it should 
become more and more like itself, and the prized redevelopment plan 
should be at least reconsidered, and perhaps abandoned. 

High-handed advice from outsiders? Perhaps, unless you consider 
what is really being said: You're fine, be your special self and not some- 
thing else that will surely not be as good. 

In the designs for the cultural center itself all six teams retained the 
old Biloxi Public Library, though some moved it; three of the six designs, 
moreover, preserved an Elks Lodge built in 1921 across from the City 
Hall—which, it turned out, Mayor O'Keefe had specifically said he 
didn't like and whose removal he had called for. “I have no idea of the 
weight of his personal preference in the community at large," said Rob- 
ert Stern, one of the preservers. 

At the end of five arduous days (and nights) the six schemes for the 
new library and museum were presented at a public meeting attended 
by some 400 Biloxians—and subsequently William Turnbull has been 
awarded a real-life commission. All in all, it was a party where a good 
Phil Miller (Mississippi State University) and Tyrone Walker time was had by all—and no one involved had any reason to regret it 
University of Louisiana) get a crit from Kemp Mooney. in the morning. — Gerald Allen 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN ESTHETIC SYSTEM AT 


DMJM » 


Michael Franklin Ross, AIA 


CENTURY CITY MEDICAL PLAZA 


The exterior skin of this building 
system has no traditional rela 
tionship to rectilinear, trabe- 
ated, gravity-oriented esthetics. 
The mullion, 2 inches wide with 
а -inch projection, occurs ap- 
proximately every 2 feet 8 
inches horizontally and every 6 
feet 6 inches vertically. The ex- 
terior skin does not reflect the 
organization of the interior 
functions. It is neither a struc- 
tural system nor a bearing wall 
system. The lightweight skin 
enclosure, however, is a non- 
gravitational  system—flexible 
enough to wrap around any 
function. It can be compared to 
the logic of a telephone or an 
airplane, in which the outside 
jacket flows around the ma- 
chine as pure enclosure, dis- 
tinct from the internal workings 
of the machine. The openings 
in such an enclosure can simi- 
larly take any shape appro- 
priate to their use, and are not 
bound to any rectangular, di- 
rectional, proportioning system. 


In the middle sixties, Cesar Pelli 
and Anthony J. Lumsden—two ar- 
chitects who had worked together 
for Eero Saarinen and later, Kevin 
Roche—went West to join the 
firm of Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall in Los Angeles. The 
two men began the development 
of a new architectural expression 
for the form and skins of medium- 
to large-scale structures. In their 
designs, they broke away from the 
usual articulation of the structural 
skeleton or of curtain wall mul- 
lions. Their buildings were en- 
closed by a highly economical 
lightweight glass membrane sys- 
tem, with no articulation at the 
top, middle or bottom of the fa- 
cade. Lumsden calls this new kind 
of skin a “non-directional, non- 
gravitational enclosure." After 
Pelli left DMJM in the late sixties, 
Lumsden continued to develop 
the new style. His colleague, Mi- 
chael Ross, in the article that fol- 
lows, decribes the origins of this 
esthetic. On page 120 (see box) 
Ross argues against the conven- 
tional wisdom that glass walls 
waste energy—Editors 


In the early sixties, Twentieth- 
Century Fox decided to convert 
their old back lot into an urban 
model for Los Angeles, creating 
what is now known as Century 
City. One of the first projects to 
reach completion in 1966 was the 
Century City Medical Plaza (Fig- 
ures 1, 2) by Daniel, Mann, John- 
son & Mendenhall [DMJM], under 
the design impetus of Cesar Pelli 
and Anthony Lumsden. It was a 
single dark mass rising 20 stories. 

It was the first single-color 
building in Los Angeles; it was the 
first time every element of a piece 
of architecture had been wrapped 
in one smooth monochromatic 
skin, and it was the first time the 
standard mullion had been re- 
versed—with the glass advanced 
to the exterior and the mullion 
projecting inward. 

This "glass membrane" was a 
distinct departure from the ‘‘cur- 
tain wall" office towers in which 
the mullions extended toward the 
exterior recreating the column 
and beam system at a diminutive 
scale. Both Lever House and the 
Seagram Building (and dozens of 
skyscrapers which have followed) 
have curtain walls with projecting 
mullions that reinforce the struc- 
tural articulation of the facade. In 
addition, they clearly separate the 
top, middle, and bottom, in a 
modern interpretation of a classi- 
cal facade. Century City Medical 
Plaza does none of these things. 
As a lightweight membrane sys- 
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tem, the skin has no articulation at 
the top, middle, or bottom of the 
facade. It is а non-directional, 
non-gravitational enclosure 

The membrane enclosure 
was the first application of an es- 
thetic system employing a visual 
language that didn’t imply a spe- 
cific form or solution, but afforded 
the opportunity to test an esthetic 
concept. This is distinctly different 
from a priori design decisions that 
seek specific forms and may in- 
hibit the logical, functional rela- 
tionships of the program. Lums- 
den believes: “An architect must 
begin by employing a logical ар 
proach in the analytical phase that 
breaks down esthetic biases and 


can allow a more creative devel- 
opment than preconceived design 
notions usually permit. The es- 


thetic itself is not the only impor- 
tant aspect of architectural design 
A priori design decisions that seek 
specific forms generally violate es- 
sential design data. What is im- 
portant is the development of a 
design methodology that will sup- 
port a visual language.’ 

In the examination of light 
weight skin enclosures, the DMJM 
design department proceeded to 
investigate methods of freeing the 


surface of a building from the re- 
straints of conventional office 
structure design and from the rigid 
confines of the rectangular box as 
in One Park Plaza (Figures 3, 4, 5) 
At DMJM, neither the esthetic 
expression being sought, nor the 
planning constraints dictated by 
the logically deduced data, pre- 
dominate or exclude the other 
Often the result of their ap 
proach is an irregular form in sec- 
tion or plan. Some people confuse 
clean geometry with rational de- 
sign, but minimal geometry and 
formal purism can sometimes rep- 
resent a misdirection of the ra- 
tional approach. The DMJM de- 
sign system has no specific inten- 
tion of developing buildings that 
are organic in Wright's sense, nor 
is its intention to support the no- 
tion of design proceeding from 
within to without. In contra- 
diction, many elements of a de- 
sign are distinct. Visually, the de- 
sign esthetic does not proceed 
from within only. It may proceed 
from the outside in, or there may 
be a distinction between the inter- 
nal and external design systems 
For each project, Lumsden 
develops a form by testing various 
solutions against specific limits, 
such as the cost, the immediate 
environment, the inhabitability. 
and the potential sensory response 
of human beings to that particular 
proposal. Design is never done 
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Lang photos 


ONE PARK PLAZA 


For this Los Angeles building, 
the corners of the structural box 
were given special emphasis in 
the skin membrane by creating 
curved glass volumes that run 
from ground to sky, stressing the 
verticality of the mass and open- 
ing the interior to spectacular 
views of the city. In no way was 


the efficient, economical solu- 
tion of the building's internal 
functions compromised. In fact, 
the separation of enclosure from 
structure allowed the use of sev- 
en different bay sizes on the in- 
terior to achieve the most inex- 
pensive structure possible for 
that site. The building breaks the 
rigid wall along Wilshire Boule- 
vard with the soft curved glass 
projections. This can be consid- 
ered a plus from the urban de- 
sign standpoint, By varying the 
height of the spandrels at the 
corners, the persistent horizon- 
tal layer-cake effect so common 
on high-rise buildings, was bro- 
ken. It was the first DMJM build- 
ing with a variable height span- 
drel. This gives a sense of open- 
ness on the inside. The interior 
space expands outward while 
the transparent enclosure ex- 
tends from floor to ceiling, 
creating a series of handsome 
offices 


MANUFACTURER’S BANK 


The decision to use a glass en- 
closed skin for this building 
came only after its functions had 
been solved. The programmatic 
requirements were as follows: 
In Beverly Hills the law states 
that 1) there must be three park 
ing spaces for every 1,000 
square feet; 2) there is a maxi- 
mum allowable height of 160 
feet; 3) there is an allowable 
multiple of four times the site 
area for occupiable space; and 
4) there is a maximum allow. 
able of ten floors (in which two 
garage levels count as one 
floor). The garage fills the site 
because that is the most efficient 
garage one could develop. It 
occupies as many floors above 
grade as was possible without 
diminishing the amount of leas 
able floor area. This proved to 
be very economical because it 
reduced the need for retaining 
walls and expensive mechani- 
cal ventilation of the garage 
while pushing the first leasable 
floor up to a position that af 
forded a view of the boulevard 
and, therefore, commanded a 
higher rent. The undulated fa. 
cade went up in late 1972 and 
early 1973 for $5.10 per square 
foot, while the office space cost 
$18.00 per square foot. The 
building cost would be lower 
if one averaged in the garage 
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simply on the basis of the build- 
ing’s appearance. If a solution in- 
hibits or ignores certain factors 
that would be beneficial to human 
habitation, that solution is altered 
or rejected. Lumsden states: "My 
conception of design involves an 
examination of various esthetic 
systems. One of these is the nature 
of the skin enclosure. Materials 
which most closely approximate 
non-gravitational membrane sur- 
faces conform best to this particu- 
lar investigation." 

After completing the ex- 
panded corner investigation of 
One Park Plaza, DMJM was com- 
missioned to design the Century 
Bank Plaza (Figures 10, 11, 12). It 
was necessary to build the build- 
ing in two stages. Phase one was 
to be constructed adjacent to an 
existing building which was to be 
razed at a later date, at which time 
the second phase would be built. 
In order to accommodate this fu- 
ture growth, the present building 
was designed with the elevator 
and service core on one side with 
phase two to be constructed adja- 
cent to the core. As in previous 
projects, the exterior surface was 
treated as a flexible skin that 
wrapped around the elevator core 
as easily as it did around the office 
floors. At the entrance to the 
building, the skin is stepped in a 
series of recesses, creating a very 
successful transition space from 
the linear spine of the street. To 
the east of the main entrance, the 
surface is folded back, generating 
a lower-level courtyard connected 
to a restaurant. The success of 
Century Bank Plaza led to The 
Manufacturer's Bank Building 
(Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9), the third office 
building on Wilshire Boulevard. 
Set on a triangular site, the build- 
ing turns the corner with a grace- 
fully smooth rolling. surface. 
Lumsden admits that: "There's no 
doubt we wanted to go for a roll- 
ing surface. We'd done a building 
that achieved a solution using a 
faceted surface (Century Bank 
Plaza), and buildings using a 
rounded corner (One Park Plaza). 
We wanted to test the technology, 
to extend the range of application 
of the membrane system, and to 
examine the potential of the roll- 
ing surface in plan form as well 
as in section. The form and mass- 
ing of The Manufacturer's Bank 
Building was more easily resolved 
using the curved, variable surface 
than by using a faceted or 
rounded corner system.” 

The client is very pleased 
with the rolling surface idea and, 
since completion, has been op- 
erating the building at a hand- 
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CENTURY BANK PLAZA 


This office tower was a subtle 
departure from the other dark 
glass buildings beginning to go 
up around Los Angeles. De- 
signed in mid-1969, it was the 
first of the smoothies to respond 
to differing orientations. The 
spandrel quietly changes eleva- 
tion as the skin goes around the 
building, protecting the south- 
ern spaces from too much sun- 
light, while opening the north 

ern spaces to the broad pan- 
orama of the Santa Monica 
Mountains. The main idea at 
Century Bank Plaza was the 
way the enclosure folded and 
bent in response to differing 
conditions. The plan itself is ac 

ceptably different, irregular 
and non-symmetrical. There 
were no conceptions about the 
building being a collection of 
four facades; north, south, east, 
and west. It was perceived as a 
total entity wrapped in a con 

tinuous membrane enclosure. 
like any product of nature 
Lumsden was attempting to 
achieve what LeCorbusier had 
described in 1936 as the sky 

scraper of the future, “a skele- 
ton woven like a filigree in the 
sky, a spidery thing, marve- 
lously clear and free,” with the 
facades “a film of glass, a skin 


of glass.” 


PORTLAND PLAZA 


This project was designed in 
1970 in the form of two trian. 
gular towers framing Lawrence 
Halprin's famous civic audito. 
rium forecourt plaza and foun 
tains, The taller of the two tow 
ers will be an office building 
The shorter, now complete, is a 
150-unit condominium apart 
ment building. The diagonal 
placement of the wedge 

shaped towers forms two flat 
walls along one edge of the site 
which reinforces the city’s rec 

tangular grid, but opens up the 
fountain side enlarging the 
sense of space. The internal 
space is efficiently appor 
tioned. In the apartment tower 
every room is rectilinear with 
the exception of the living 
room which has a broad 
curved enclosure. The building 
facades are grey heat-resistant 
glass and aluminum. The alu. 
minum spandrels vary to ac 

commodate and express the 
programmatic and functional 
changes, which may vary from 
floor to floor. At the corners 
where living rooms occur, the 
spandrel is lower, opening the 
room to the view. Bedrooms 
have a 3-foot 6-inch-high sill 


and the bottom of the spandrels 


are dropped to ceiling height 
The difference can be seen in 
the photo (right) 
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some profit. The reasons for this 
Lumsden claims unabashedly, are 
because: "It's the most efficient 
and economical garage you can 
put on that site; it's the most 
efficient and economical structure 
vou can put on that site | can't 
think of anything that could make 
that building work better 


Further developments were 


the Portland Plaza project (Figures 
13, 14, 15), which consists of two 
triangular towers, an office build- 
ing and an apartment structure 
now complete, and Bank Bumi 
Daya (Figures 16a, 16b) designed 
for Jakarta, Indonesia 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
Building (Figures 17, 18, 19, 20) 
designed in 1966, was a milestone 


in the search for a system of enclo- 


sure that would work for low-rise 
buildings. The FAA Building is a 
six-story structure that employs a 
glass and metal panel system flexi 


ble enough to flow around cor 


ners, over the top and under the 
bottom 
The Convention Center for 


1 
21 


Lugano, Switzerland (Figures 


22, 23) was undertaken in 197 


The same rolling surface concept 
employed vertically in the Manu 
facturer’s Bank is turned 90 de 
grees and used horizontally in this 
design 

The Lugano Convention Cen 
ter is distinct from the FAA Build 
ing in that the membrane doesn’t 
go around the corner; it gets cut 
off at the end, like an extrusion 
Examining and developing an ex 
truded or sectional esthetic 
achieves several objectives. It per 
mits the building to be extended 
for future growth and it recognizes 


that extruded forms in architecture 
exhibit a visual vitality by express 
ing the section of the building as 
a silhouette. This permits the 
space enclosed by the membrane 
to be revealed by implication and 
suggestion. The extruded design 
system is a distinct departure from 
traditional design methodologies, 
since it is in opposition to axial or 
symmetrical esthetics. Neither the 
facades nor the plans have the 
classical center of gravity bal- 
anced by symmetrically placed 
rectangles, which has been one of 
the strongest architectural tradi- 
tions from antiquity to the present 

The so-called "extrusion es- 
thetic’ is dynamic and flexible. It 
suggests and allows extension and 
change. Sections can be more 
flexible than plans since they can 
be varied more easily without vio- 
lating function. Because of the na 
ture of light and human vision 
variations in section and silhou- 


ette can be more dramatic and 
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BANK BUMI DAYA 


The client wanted a high-rise 
edifice as a visual symbol, but 
required an extended horizon: 
tal floor area for the operation 
of the bank. The design allows 
for both, integrating the upper 


tower with an expanded set of 
floor levels at the base. The typ: 
ical floor of the tower is slightly 
convex proved efficient 
inte y and the variation of 


light on the curved surface will 


give the building a more pleas 


e, overcoming 


appear 
that wrinkled-silver-foil look of 
some rectangular mirror glass 
buildings. Lumsden has con- 
sciously attempted to use glass 
s a positive surface, In the 
Bank Bumi Daya, the curved 


rane gives the buildir 


sense of mass, similar to that of 


ds. 
mmus nes 


aei 


a dirigible. The ends of the 35- 
story tower were indented and 
curved, emphasizing the verti- 
cality of the mass, a purely es- 
thetic choice. The Bank's main 
branch occupies the first three 
floors. Upper floors contain 
corporate offices, two restau- 
rants, observation rooms, and 
multiple tenant lease space 
Other portions of the tower 
contain a central information, 
storage and retrieval computer 
bank. Lower floors were in- 
clined outward to provide the 
larger floor space required to 
house the branch bank func- 
tions. The six-story parabolic 
curve is generated by the inter- 
section of the upper tower skin 
with the inclined straight plane 
of the lower floors 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY BUILDING 


The glass and aluminum panel 
enclosure of this six-story 
building rolls over the struc 
tural frame and down to the en- 
trance in smooth, stepped 
curves the way a 
formed 


vacuum- 
plastic jacket is 
wrapped around a stereo re- 
ceiver or any other piece of 
modern technology. Looking 
back to the days when he and 
Cesar Pelli developed the de. 
‘It's. the 


first building in the country, | 


sign, Lumsden says 


believe, that tried to do a light 


weight sculptural surface 
where the building goes over 
the top, the building comes 
under the bottom, and also 


goes around the corner." The 


building concept implies a new 
direction for enclosing space. It 
is a distinct break with the ar 
chitectural tradition of express: 
ing gravitational forces. The en 

tire building exterior is covered 
with aluminum sheet and silver 
mirror glass, Aluminum is used 
where the surfaces change 
shape generally; also, the 
corners of the building are fac 

eted to achieve the effect of 
one continuous membrane 
covering the exterior of the 
building. All the non-office 
functions (cafeteria, lobby, 
shipping and receiving, library, 
printing plant, and mechanical 
areas) are located on the 
ground floor 
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spatially exciting than variations 
in plan 

Another project that exam- 
ines the application of the sec- 
tional esthetic system to a mem- 
brane is the Sepulveda Water Rec- 
lamation Plant (SWRP) (Figures 24, 
25, 26). An uncommon integra- 
tion of architecture with ecologi- 
cal concerns, the administration 
building is a flexible membrane 
that creates a layering of enclosed 
and semi-enclosed spaces. This 
affords the visitor the opportunity 
to experience the lake which 
flows under the veranda, and a 
garden formed by a series of ter- 
raced planters 

The most recent application 
of this concept was in the Beverly 
11115 Hotel project (Figures 27, 28, 
29). The building is, іп a sense, a 
marriage of the high-rise and low- 
rise systems, while it projects a 
harmonious enc losure to the sur 
rounding environment. The 
method of support is a mixture of 
pearing walls, columns and 
trusses, each deployed wherever it 
is most appropriate and economi- 
cal. The repetitive regularity of the 
hotel rooms is best supported by a 
bearing wall system; the support 
functions, located on adjacent ter 


races, are best supported by col- 
umns and beams, and the rolling 
membrane is best supported by a 
truss system. Because of Los An 
geles’ seismic zone, it was too ex 
pensive to make a structural tran- 
sition from a bearing wall to a col 
umn and beam system. Accord: 
ingly, the bearing walls were tak- 
en directly to the foundation 

The hotel floors are lifted 
above the parking for a better 


view, not unlike the system used 
at the Manufacturer's Bank, 
whereas the shopping arcade and 
main lobby space is a series of 
layered terraces reminiscent of 
Kevin Roche’s Oakland Museum, 
The terraces in Oakland are out- 
doors, however, whereas in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel they are en- 
closed by the rolling surface of the 
mirror glass membrane which 
creates a contemporary, variable 
level galleria 
Currently, the DMJM design 
department is continuing to inves- 
tigate methods of structuring and 
enclosing spaces that allow for the 
maximum efficiency and flexi- 
bility of each system. Looking to 
the future, the firm is now at work 
on a NASA Space Shuttle Facility, 
which someday may bring the op- 
portunity to design a non-gravita- 
tional enclosure to be used in a 
non-gravitational environment. 
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BEVERLY HILLS PLAZA 


Located in Beverly Hills on 
Santa Monica Boulevard, the 
hotel site is adjacent to the 
major intersection of Beverly 
Hills and Century City. The 
structural frame of the tower 
consists of concrete bearing 
walls extending from the base. 
ment to the top of the hotel 
This system has economic and 
seismic advantages and coordi 
nates the module of the hotel 
rooms, parking, and commer. 
cial space, Those functions re- 
quiring large spans and contin 
uous space that could not be 
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accommodated in the wall 
module of the rooms are lo 
cated outside the tower and 
above the garage. The roof var 
ies with changes in volume re 
lating to functions of the public 
areas. Concrete slabs are sup 
ported by concrete bearing 
walls and columns. Exterior 
walls are lightweight mem 
brane enclosures of glass and 
aluminum panels. Roofs over 
the public areas are glass and 
aluminum with aluminum mul 
lions supported on steel trusses 


and frames 


ize the heat from the lights 


In addition to being an attractive 
material to use in design for build. 
ings, glass can be a quite inexpen- 
sive cladding. Wall costs for build: 
ings completely sheathed in glass 
range from $6.50 to $17.00 per 
square foot, though the membrane 
structures in the Los Angeles area 
are closer to the lower values. One 
Park Plaza cost $4.60 per square 
foot for an all-glass wall in 1971 
Manufacturer's Bank cost $5.10 in 
1972. A 4-in. brick and 6-in. block 
cavity wall with comparable U 
value would cost from $7.50 to 
$12.00 installed, depending upon 
the type of glass used 

Plenty of brickbats have been 
tossed at glass walls for being “en 
ergy wasters." But the fact of the 
matter is that the opaque areas of 
a glass wall with an equal amount 
of insulation can be as efficient as 
concrete, brick or stone. The “U” 
factor for a 6 inch, 150 Ib/cu ft 
concrete wall is 0.79. A concrete 
wall with 1 inch of insulation and 
a 1 inch air space has a “U” factor 
of 0.18. A quarter inch spandrel 
glass wall with 1 inch insulation 
and a 1 inch air space also has a 
ʻU” factor of 0.18. 

The problems of energy loss 
through transparent glass are the 
same for all buildings regardless of 
what the opaque areas are made 
of. The U-value for single glass is 
1.0, ahd double-glazing decreases 
this to 0,60. Double-glazed units 
with reflective glass can have U: 
values as low as 0.35 

The efficiency of glass from 
the standpoint of solar energy 
transmission cover an even wider 
range. The measure of this is the 
shading coefficient which is the 


ratio of solar heat gain of the fenes. 


tration in question to that of ordi 
nary double-strength glass. Thus 
the shading coefficient for Y-in 
clear glass is 0.95 

The same glass with closed 
weave, light colored draperies has 
a shade coefficient of 0.5. A reflec 
tive "silver mirror" glass has a 
shade coefficient of .3, or, with 
draperies, .18. Quarter-inch thick 
bronze tinted glass with closed 
weave, light colored drapery as 
used in One Park Plaza has a shade 
coefficient of .41. The glass costs 
$4.60 per square foot installed 
and the drapery about .75 per 
square foot, or a total of $5.35 per 
square foot. In fact, all the build. 
ings illustrated costs between 
$4.00 per square foot and $6.00 
per square foot installed 

To put this into some 
perspective, during the hot sum: 
mer months, the transparent glass 
of one of DMJM's typical office 
buildings may account for only 
about 12 per cent of the energy 
required to provide electric illumi: 
nation (at 4 watts per square foot) 
and to provide cooling to neutral- 
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LUGANO CONVENTION CENTER 


This hotel and convention cen- 
ter designed for Lugano, Swit- 
zerland fronts on the Lido that 
overlooks the lake. Those inter- 
nal spaces that will benefit from 
being oriented toward the lake 
are stepped up and down in 
response to the natural terrain 
and the need for sunlight 
These levels contain terraced 
gardens, shops and refreshment 
areas. The subterranean level 
has parking and a service sta- 
tion; the first level is a bus ter- 
minal; and the second and 
third levels are a garage with 
the hotel auto entry, At the 
fourth level are the major exhi- 
bition areas and provisions for 
banquets, meetings and sport- 
ing events. The fifth level func- 
tions mainly for the hotel with 
a lounge, health spa, pool, res- 
taurant and coffee shops 
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SEPULVEDA WATER RECLAMATION PLANT 


This plant is located on an 88- 
acre site in the Sepulveda flood 
control basin for Los Angeles, 
on gently sloping barren land. It 
will be constructed in five 
phases. The first phase of the 
plant will be capable of meet- 
ing the needs of its tributary 
area for approximately 10 
years. To achieve the water rec- 
lamation objectives, the pro- 
posed plant must include facili- 
ties for influent control, raw- 
sewage pumping, primary sedi- 
mentation, aeration, secondary 
effluent disposal and sludge 
disposal. It includes several 
supporting ^ buildings—head- 
works building, blower build- 
ing, chlorination building, serv- 
ice building and administration 
building. The client requested 
that a Japanese garden be in- 
corporated into the remaining 
site to be developed as a park 
and recreation area. The ad- 
ministration building, along 
with the garden, occupies the 
western part of the site, pro- 
vides 15,000 square feet of 
offices and laboratories and 
5,000 square feet of display 
area. Besides housing the plant 
administration, this building 
serves as the visitors’ center 
and starting point for guided 
tours. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


A bold house in eastern Canada by Arthur Erickson 


This house by one of Canada’s most distinguished architects is, in 
his words, a "series of terraces contained between vertical brick 
wall panels." These panels are the strongest element in the 
concept and determine both forms and spaces, reflecting | 


and reinforcing the qualities of an unusually 


open site along a river in Ontario. I" 
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HILBORN HOUSE 


On a wooded rural site, approximately 50 
| miles from Toronto, Canada, Arthur Erickson 
has designed a house that fits onto a narrow 
benchland, halfway down from the road and 
60 feet above the Grand River which runs 
| below. The horizontal nature of the site and 
= some existing rows of hedge is reflected in the 
7-7 | linear pattern of the vertical brick wall panels 
LL A = which delineate the several terraces of the 

house, creating what the architect calls “tubes 
of space." Arthur Erickson believes that a 
house should not open up just to the main or 


TTT | fT = obvious advantage of a site, but should reveal 
T 1 T [ different aspects of the place. As the house de- 

| | | ш 1 scends the slope, the view opens up to the river 
UPPER FLOOR Jr] and a conservation area beyond. At each land- 
| a ing, however, there are also vistas of various 

L р 1 = kinds through the “tubes of space," to views of 

trees on one side, and to open lawns on the 


other. At the lowest terrace the living room and 
pool area afford views of the site's ‘ 
advantage," the river. But the full revealing 
view of the river is reserved for an experience 
to be had outside the house, from one of the 
many terraces or from the roof. The two essen- 
tial materials used are brick and glass, but 
despite the many glass openings, in the end it 
is brick that makes the character of the house 
In plan, the house is commodious, even luxuri- 
ous, with a noteworthy integration of the pool 
with all major indoor and outdoor spaces 


'obvious 


RESIDENCE FOR MR. & MRS. RICHARD C. HIL- 
BORN, near Preston, Ontario, Canada. Architect 
Arthur Erickson/Architects—Arthur Erickson, James 
C. Strasman, Walter A. Porembski, Khaja Vicarud- 
ro i din, Ciro Polsinelli, project team. Engineers: C.D. 
рг" | ] Carruthers & Wallace (structural); David MacKay 


STUDY 


(mechanical). Interiors: Francisco L. Kripacz. Con- 
tractor: John Schropp. 


DR 


MAIN FLOOR 
|| 
| 
л 
1 
لا‎ | 
| الس‎ ve | The brick walls extend beyond the line 
| | С 1] | of the house both vertically and hori- 
"l 3 L zontally, defining outdoor spaces (for 
È Ls j flower and vegetable gardening and 
p uj for sunning) on the roof and at ground 
Y ۳ | level—as in the terrace outside the 
| swimming pool (right), and at the 
i З сенат ' L glass-walled ends of living room 
LOWER FLOOR (center) and dining room (far right). 
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The living room (top) is separated from 
the pool area only by glass panels, so 
the views out each end of this “tube of 
space" are limited only by the woods 
beyond the pool terrace on one side 
and by the lawns and hedges of adja- 
cent property on the other side. The 
width of the pale terra cotta brick in 
the walls which lead the eye along the 
space—about 100 feet at this level —is 
echoed in the width of the cedar 
boards that make the ceiling, so that 
despite the difference in materials, the 
same scale is retained throughout the 
house. The pool and the interior court- 
yard (center, left and right) are both 
glass-enclosed and skylighted, but in 
these, too, the brick panels are domi- 
nant. The curving walls (leít) of the 
stairway to sauna and dressing rooms 
below and to master bedroom above 
are the only non-linear elements. 


BUILDING TYPES STUDY ® 474 


Schools 

that nurture an 
understanding 
for the 
dimensions 

of life 


“The repetitive emphasis on open space and 
open education is really our way of expressing, 
a deep yearning of our own, and recognizing 
the same in our children, to be opened up to 
and helped, to become more aware of the in- 
credible vistas and possibilities of life; indeed, 
the total dimensions of life, from joy and ec- 
stasy to poignant, even tragic sadness. An edu- 
cational facility—a shed, warehouse, museum, 
resource center or school building—should 
nurture an understanding and appreciation for 
the dimensions of life as it is, as it has been, as 
it might conceivably be."—fPeter Buttenwie- 
ser, director of Philadelphia's Durham Child 
Development Center. 


he quotation was taken from “The Greening 
of the High School,’’* a report of a conference 
held in April 1972 in which educators, admin- 
istrators and architects gathered to discuss 
what a high school could be, how to “dejuven- 
де” it and how to create school programs 
and settings that would be opened, individ- 
ualized and dispersed. In short, the conference 
was an affirmation of a growing educational 
philosophy aimed not just at the American 
high school, but at joining all education and 
the outside world for mutual benefit, not the 
least one being a greater probing of the physi- 
cal environments in which and from which we 
learn. 

The case studies presented in the follow- 
ing pages represent recent examples of archi- 
tectural design for education, both private and 


*““Тһе Greening of the High School," a report on a confer- 
ence by Ruth Weinstock, 1973 by Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, N.Y 
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SCHOOLS 


public, from pre-school through the twelfth 
grade. They include re-use of space not built 
for schools, renovation of existing schools, and 
a hybrid of combined educational and other 
public institutions known as the “community 
school." The schools featured here are prod- 
ucts to a large degree of conditions of declin- 
ing enrollment and fiscal restraint which have 


placed extraordinary pressures on school 


boards who in turn have sought logical and es- 
thetic solutions to mounting problems from 
their architects. 
According to the latest Dodge/Sweet's 
Construction Outlook for 1 the value of 
school construction contracts has increased by 
only one per cent since last year, but allowing 
for inflation, the net result is a decrease in 
square footage construction by 5 per cent. Edu- 
cational construction reached its peak in 1968 
and then settled into a decline as enrollment 
leveled off, and now, states the Outlook, the 
rate of contracting is likely to last only until 
short-term needs arising from population relo- 
cation are covered, perhaps in another year. 
Making better use of existing facilities is 
clearly a major direction to be taken by this 
market. No longer are classrooms as important 
as affording people opportunities to “organize 
around the sources of information,” so aptly 
stated by August Gold of the New York City 
Board of Education. Mixed-use and renovation 
in educational facilities are not new ideas, but 
their time has come and as this survey shows 
architects can have real impact in the correct 
application and development of these con- 
cepts 
These are examples of architects and edu- 
cators exploring the potential for excitement 
Bj and elegance in ex 
isting structures 
such as the factory 
building shown op- 
posite (inset). At 
right is an example 
of architecture to be 
inserted into exist- 
ing space and use 
to increase motor 
development in 
children. In looking 
at these schools, we 
ask you to note the 
The Mead School for Hume use of standard ma- 
Development (see page 130) terials which are 

often employed in a 
straightforward way to achieve uncommon re- 
sults of function and design. Be aware that for 
the most part, all of these architects worked 
within one or all of the stringent confines of 
existing buildings, tight budgets, and complex 
multi-use requirements. Traditional esthetics 
were not always key considerations, yet as ar- 


chitects, these professionals managed visually 
adroit spaces, and most importantly, main- 
tained a steady eye on individual appro- 


priateness for the community 
— Charles E. Hamlin 
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SCHOOLS 


PLAY IS NOT A NEGATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PURSUIT 


For the Montessori Schools in Edison, New Jer- 
sey, Gordon & Meltzer converted an army bar- 
tacks (above) into a pre-school (Children’s 
House) on the first floor, and an elementary 
school (Alpha School) on the second floor. A 
working rendition of the model seen on the 
preceding page, this school belies the notion 
long held by many parents that play is the 
"negative" of education. 

The concept is one of scaling the environ- 
ment, first of all, to the principal user, the 
Child. The change in elevation (see plans) 
shows a subtle understanding for the special 
need of children to use space vertically as well 
as horizontally. In the preceding example of 
the architects’ work, the design objective was 
to "develop a concept outlining the needs, 
constraints and other elements indigenous to 
an interior play environment, those archi- 
tectural qualities that capitalize on the inherent 
learning potential of the young child. The 
focus was to provide a setting for the pre- 
school child that is suggestive and responsive; 
a variety of experiences and exposures open- 
ing up possibilities for rich bodily, sensory and 
imaginative interaction on a personal or group 
level." Is that not education? 

The play sculpture on the preceding page 
and this school touch basic forms of move- 
ment. The large spaces and private areas, the 
textured surfaces, the earth materials, the light 
and sound patterns all set into motion sponta- 
neity and purposeful inquiry, and according to 
the architects, the organic forms are consistent 
with emerging maturational levels, stimulating 
skills and responses unique to each child. 

Materials here are simple since many of 
the parents and teachers did the construction. 
Sonotubes form the tunnels, and note the de- 
lightful effect of leaving the old barracks knee- 
bracing on the columns. 


GREAT NECK CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER (pre- 
ceding page), Great Neck, New York and MONTES- 
SORI SCHOOLS (this page), Edison, New Jersey. Ar- 
chitects: Gordon & Meltzer, Architects. General 
contractor: Frank Nora Contracting (Montessori 
Schools). 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR 
PRE-SCHOOLERS: 
UP FROM THE JUNGLE-GYM 


Now out for bids, this playscape by Gordon & Meltzer for the 
Great Neck (N.Y.) Child Development Center will be dropped 
into an existing multi-use room of approximately 1200 square 
feet, with a ceiling height of 12 feet. The $20,000 unit, de- 
signed in stock lumber sizes and standard grades of plywood 
is intended to be a painted and carpeted play sculpture elicit- 
ing all basic motor activity from pre-schoolers. 

Will it work? See the next page. 
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BASIC MATERIALS, INDUSTRIAL 
SETTING EQUAL SOPHISTICATION 


Early Learning Centers/Administration 
One of the happiest conclusions that can be M وه م یمو‎ 


T REIS 
drawn from this school is the evidence that 
thought-out design entwined with thought-out 
school administration can produce an excep- 
tional educational environment on a very low 
budget. In the case of the Mead School shown 
here, the budget was $200,000, and the result 
is 16,000 square feet of resourceful archi- 
tecture built in just seven months у 5 ADULT 1 
Sharing an existing plant for light manufac ي‎ : С ] CENTER 

turing, the school is in leased space split be 
tween two buildings set along a small river and 
waterfall (see plan). The peaked-roof building 
(photo above and color photo, far right), with 
masonry walls and steel beams and decking, is 
the Elementary Center for grades one through 
six, while the flat-roofed building (photo 
above, right), with masonry and bar joist con 

struction, contains the administration areas zm je £3 , WATERFALL 
and early learning centers for children 3 to 5 F xix 
Entry to the school is via an existing industrial 


Je 5 -hite - OT EARLY 
bridge, to which the architects, Maitland/ DO ER 
Strauss, have added a bright yellow and red PARENT! 

EARLY 
LEARN'G 


gateway, and protective fencing. 
Meeting code requirements and the addi- 
tions of bathrooms, mechanical, electrical and 


safety factors left very little of the small budget 
for design niceties; for this reason, the archi 
tects chose to use the required items in an es 
thetic manner Existing steel was left exposed 
and painted bright colors (see color photo. 


right). Since the roof of the Elementary Center 
had to be insulated, the architects selected foil 
packed insulation, installed between the exist- 
ing purlins and left exposed. The reflectivity at 
roof level is better than could have been 
achieved with flat or dull ceiling materials. The 
suspended industrial fluorescents in the other 
xuilding, installed on the diagonal emphasize 
the axis of curved and straight partitions de- 
signed to soften the rectilinear room. Dark blue 
jands provide graphic interest at the lower 


evel of the partitions 


MENT, Greenwich, Connecticut. Architects; Mait- 
land/Strauss Architects P.C. Engineers: Gerard A 
Spiegel (structural); Sanford O. Hess (mechani 
cal/electrical), Contractor: Hvolbeck Construction 


Company, Inc 
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SCHOOLS 


FIFTEEN SCHOOLS AT ONCE 


By this September, the entire Cleveland 
Heights/University Heights (Ohio) public 
school district—one high school, three junior 
high schools, and 11 elementary schools, K 
through 12—will be operating in new facili- 
ties, with only four being completely new 
buildings. The rest are to be—as you see in 
these photos of a typical elementary school— 
obsolete buildings brought up to contemporary 
functional and esthetic standards, at a cost of 
just under $20 per square foot. 

The coordinating design architects, Rich- 
ard Fleischman Architects, Inc., developed the 
program with community participation, and 
performed the actual design work, assigning 
preparation of construction documents to eight 
other architectural firms. All of the repre- 
sentative photos shown, except for one, are of 
the Noble Elementary School; the corridor 
photo is of the Canterbury Elementary School. 
On both, the project architects were Collins & 
Rimer Architects, Inc. 

A main program objective was to open up 
the old cellular buildings as much as possible, 
not in the glib sense of creating barns, but in 
a way designed to improve sharing, what Rich- 
ard Fleischman refers to as the basis of educa- 
tion. As Mr. Fleischman further states, the 
beauty is in the animation of the kids. What 
resulted architecturally is pleasing inter-pene- 
tration of space with mezzanines and stairs, 
and a sense of lightness and vibrancy. In many 
instances, new libraries were created as in this 
school by roofing over an existing courtyard. 

A special feature of the renovation pro- 
gram is the "billboard" window developed to 
solve a complicated and potentially costly 
window replacement problem in which every 
contractor would have had to measure every 
opening and fit a unique unit to it. The archi- 
tects directed the general contractor to remove 
the original double-hung windows—different 
sizes in different schools—and gut the open- 
ings. The architects then designed a standard 
metal frame 2 feet 4 inches wide by 4 feet 6 
inches high, which grouped in multiples is in- 
stalled on the outside masonry with a special 
extruded clip angle, and caulked. All of the 
schools use the same system, and if it over- 
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MASS PRODUCING RENOVATION: 


hangs the opening by 12 or 14 inches, the gen- 
eral effect is still quite handsome (photo 
above). If the window needs replacing, the 
maintenance staff simply substitutes a new 
unit, frame and glass, for the damaged one 
which can be repaired at leisure. 

The nature and size of the renovation pro- 
gram dictated the purchasing of many materi- 
als on a program-wide basis, and like the ex- 
truded window clip mentioned above, all of 
the ceilings, hardware, windows, etc., were 
bought at once. One of the products, the tack 
strip shown above in the corridor photo was, 
in the words of the architect, "bought by the 
mile" and used instead of full bulletin boards, 
permitting the use of graphic 


CLEVELAND — HEIGHTS/UNIVERSITY 


HEIGHTS 
SCHOOL DISTRICT RENOVATION, Ohio. Design 
coordinating architects: Richard Fleischman Archi- 


tects, Inc.—project team; Richard Fleischman, 
partner-in-charge of design; Clyde A. Horn, partner- 
in-charge of project management. Project architects: 
Barnes, Neiswander & Associates; Collins & Rimer 
Architects, Inc.; Dickson & Dickson Architects; Dyer 
& Watson Architects; Madison-Madison Interna- 
tional; Rode-Kaplan-Curtis & Woodard Architects; 
Fred Toguchi Associates; Van Auken, Bridges, 
Pimm, Poggianti, Inc. Engineers: R. M. Gensert Asso- 
ciates, Barber & Hoffman, Inc. (structural); Andrew 
N. Psiakis, Inc., Pfitzenmaier & Jablonski, Inc., 
Denk-Kish & Associates, Evans & Associates, Inc., 
Byers, Urban, Klug & Pittenger (mechanical); Ralph 
E. Linton Associates, Joseph E. Flannery, Denk-Kish 
& Associates, Charles A, Lewis & Associates, Inc., 
Byers, Urban, Klug & Pittenger (electrical), Consul- 
tants: William A. Behnke Associates (landscape); 
John Flynn (lighting); Robert Shankland (acoustical). 
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HARDWORKING GRAPHICS 
DO MORE THAN ADD JAZZ 


In calling upon Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
for help in renovating and expanding their 
building, this private school in suburban St. 
Louis also acquired the services of the firm's 
graphics designer, Charles Reay. Although a 
re-organization of space and an addition of a 
gymnasium/auditorium were accomplished 
under a $300,000 budget, a number of archi- 
tectural qualities of the space are the result of 
effective use of graphics, which can—accord- 
ing to designer Reay—either support or destroy 
form, whichever is desirable. 

In the case of the multi-use room (right) in 
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the original building, a number of objectives 
were desired of the graphics. Mr. Reay de- 
signed large hanging banners in the room's 
color scheme of royal blue, red, orange, yel- 
low and white. The effect of the banners is to 
lower the very high ceiling over the eating 
area, or wherever there is more personal 
space. The banners work with plantings of 
about equal height to unite the space. To ac- 
centuate a main architectural feature of the 
room—the ceiling, the stripes on the banners 
and far wall duplicate the 30 degree angle of 
the roof, and the trusses are painted dark blue. 

In the gymnasium/auditorium (below), the 
stage graphics do what the budget would not 
allow architecturally: the graphic affects a pro- 
scenium where there is actually only a rectan- 
gular hole punched in the wall, and the four 
shades of grey are soft enough to keep the 
graphics from competing with the tots on stage 
center, where spectral colors focus attention. 
Full length windows along one wall overlook 
a wooded view, and the exposed open web 
steel joist ceiling affects construction econo- 
mies while providing an anchor for gym equip- 
ment. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL RENOVATIONS AND 
BUDER WING, Ladue, Missouri. Architects: Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc.—principal-in- 
charge: Jerome Sincoff; graphics design: Charles 
Reay; project architect (addition): George Lacson; 
project architect (remodeling): James Agne; project 
designer: Charles McCameron; construction coordi- 
nator: Robert Galloway. Engineers: Jack D. Gillum, 
Associates, Ltd. (structural); HOK Associates (me- 
chanical/electrical). Contractor: Harold F. Helm- 
kampf General Contractors, Inc. 
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ANCHORING EXPANSION 
TO LOCAL TRADITION 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, is a university city of 
100,000, many of whom are transient, and 
some of whom constitute a core rooted in the 
area's life, traditions and development. For the 
latter, an outdated Tudor-style elementary 
school was a landmark familiar to generations 
of families, 
The school was slated for demolition at a 
time in the late sixties when the city was 
preparing a master plan for education designed 
to link existing and planned educational, cul- 
tural, recreational, and social services in what 


would be a “metropolitan resources network.” 
The plan, in responding to under-used elemen- 
tary schools in the city's center and over 


crowded high schools outside the inner city, in 
effect was a dispersion of education (education 


linked to other facilities) and a concentration 
(schools as multi-use community centers). 


»e plan has not yet been implemented, 
but Mack Elementary School, happily, was se- 
lected as a prototype center. In the course of 
programing with the community, the architects 
—Urban Design Associates—were impressed 
with the sentimental value attached to the old 
school, which everyone agreed was obsolete 
educationally, and difficult to maintain. Yet, 
Mack had been a community center and 
needed to be reinstated as such 

The solution was to rehabilitate the school 
as a center for both community and school 
use, with social, cultural and adult education 
accommodations in 68,000 square feet. The 
budget was $2 million. A new education wing 
for 450 elementary-age students was added to 
one side, and a new recreation wing to the 
other. In plan, the architects explain, the old 
building with its leaded lights, castellations 
and flying buttresses was to be treated as a 
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A brightly-colored library or re 
source center links the new edu- 
cation wing to the central space 
of the old building (above), pro: 
viding a shared focus for both 
The exposed hung ceiling grid 
in the old building ‘‘an 
nounces" the physical joining 
of two structures, while the cir- 
culation along the perimeter 
| (left in photo above) provides an 
emphatic continuity of space 
The plan of the education wing 
consists of concentric squares 
with the center being a “sky 
light" created with a baffle 
around lighting (see photo left) 
Other ceiling baffles painted in 
different bright colors articulate 
the plan and help in sound con 
trol. Neutrally-finished open 
classrooms (right) are achieved 
on the perimeter with changes 


of ceiling height, partitions and 


baffles. A high ceiling (see sec- 
tions) denotes group activity, 
while individual or small group 
activity is in low-ceiling area 

As the building steps down 


along site contours, a story 


area (left) appears. 


Joseph W, Molitor photos 


SCHOOLS 


jewel in a new setting of deliberately neutral 
additions, absent of strong articulation. Both 
new wings are built on an axis rotated 45 de- 
grees to that of the old building, forming en- 
trances at the grid intersections. 

The concept effectively freed the original 
building for community use. Its ground floor, 
with an elegant auditorium (below)—a well- 
established focus of community activity—is a 
joint school-community space with lounges, 
art and music rooms, etc. The upper floor pro- 
vides ten classrooms for a community college 
and adult education space, and accommo- 
dates a dental clinic. 

The heart of the original building was the 
auditorium. It opened through glass French 
doors to a U-shaped corridor around which re- 
petitive classrooms were strung; the plan was 
duplicated on the second floor, which looked 
down into the auditorium from balconies. 
When fire codes required that the French doors 
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be replaced with solid walls, the classrooms in 
effect became isolated cells around a blind 
focus, and the auditorium became a closed 
volume in the middle of the building. 

The architects opened up the hall arcades 
by replacing the solid-wall infills in the arches 
with glass, painted the auditorium in lively 
colors, and circumscribed the arches with 
wide, bright blue bands that penetrate and ac- 
centuate the existing false ceiling. Once again 
prominent, the auditorium provides the axis for 
the education wing's resource center (see plan 
and section, preceding pages). 

The recreation wing includes a swimming 
pool funded by a bond issue of $400,000 origi- 
nally intended simply to cover costs of an out- 
door pool, land-acquisition, locker room facili- 
ties, parking and landscaping. By locating the 
pool on Board of Education property and by 
sharing the cost of parking and locker room fa- 
cilities and landscaping with the Board of Edu- 


cation, the money was enough to cover th 
cost of building the pool indoors. 

Urban Design Associates is experience 
in the planning process of community schools 
Their first, the Human Resources Center ir 
Pontiac, Michigan, established a precedent i 
an "open planning and design" process tha 
the architects credit with providing poten 
local answers to needs: the architecture, th 
image, is anchored most appropriately in th 
local tradition. 


MACK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan. Architects: Urban Design Associates—partners} 
David Lewis, Raymond L. Gindroz, James P. Gold. 
man; associates-in-charge: James Mason, Frederici 
Watts. Associate architects: Colvin, Robinson Asso. 
ciates. Engineers 
Custer & Duray, Inc. (mechanical). Superintendent 
of Schools during planning: Dr. Bruce McPherson. 
Contractor: J. A. Ferguson Construction Company. 


Gustav Steuber (structural); Straw, 


Joseph W. Molitor 


DAY CARE ELEMENTARY GYM 


A COMMUNITY EFFORT 
TO MAKE ALLIES OF 
EDUCATION AND LEISURE 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


LIBRARY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


When in 1967 it was proposed that Van- 
couver, British Columbia, build community 
service centers in every neighborhood, it was 
agreed that schools should be the focal points, 
and that these centers would among other ob- 
jectives help break down the division between 
leisure and education 

It was in that spirit that Britannia Commu- 
nity Services Centre (above) was begun, a col- 
lection of educational, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities around an existing secondary 
school on an 18-acre site. Funds for con- 
struction of the center were pooled by the city 
and School Board, and upon completion this 
September, Britannia will be shared with the 
parks department. 

The plaza shown in the center of the aerial 
perspective, serving as the main spine of Bri- 


COFFEE SHOP 
COMMUNITY BUILDING SECONDARY SCHOOL (EXIST'G) 


RINK 
SECONDARY GYM 


TEEN LOUNGE POOL 


tannia, was created by closing off a street. This 
had the added advantage of preserving the full- 
size trees lining the plaza. The roof lines and 
generous overhangs on the buildings resulted 
from a community-injected desire to see the 
center grow with a residential scale. 

The $5 million complex, which serves 
30,000 people, contains 132,000 square feet 
divided among the buildings. 


BRITANNIA COMMUNITY SERVICES CENTRE, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Architects: Downs/Ar- 
chambault, and Britannia Design. Programming: Bri- 
tannia Design. Engineers: Bush and Bohlman (struc- 
tural); D. W. Thompson (mechanical/electrical). 
Landscape architect: Gordon McGlothlen. Quantity 
surveyor: George Hunter. Acoustical consultant: 
Charles Tiers. Contractor: Northern Construction. 
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INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 
FOR FULLER PUBLIC USE 


This $6,650,000 community resource—a jun- 
ior high school for 1200 students and recrea- 
tional center for the entire community open 18 
hours seven days a week—is the result of 
pooled public funds and an excellent applica- 
tion of the mixed-use concept. The achieve- 
ment is a cohesive building accommodating E: 
the daily ebb and flow of dissimilar activities, 0 
and maximum value in planning, design, con- 
struction and operation of facilities for the 
school system and recreational department. 

To meet combined agency requirements, 
the architects designed a two-level building, 
subdividing the school portion into three 
nodes (see plan) of 400 students each, afford- | 
ing smaller, more personal learning spaces B... 
The color coded “schools” are arranged on 5- ГЕ] 
foot modules with demountable partitions, and 
circulation through the adjacent library and 
first-level dining commons is calculated to en- LADS/ART 
courage informal and regular use 

Facilities shared with the community 
throughout the day are shown in the plans, and 
in photos below. Notably, the clear span 68,- 
000-square-foot gymnasium and the second- 
level, 730-seat auditorium, serve both school 
and community simultaneously. 


LABS/ART 


CREATION AND 
IMMUNITY USE 


— ] ADULT EDUCATION 


ШШ SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


LOWER LEVEL 


4PM 


| 


THOMAS JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY CENTER, Arlington, Virginia. 
Architects: Vosbeck Vosbeck Kendrick Redinger. En- 
gineers: Vosbeck Vosbeck Kendrick Redinger (struc- 
tural, mechanical/electrical). Landscape and interior 
design are by the architects. Contractors: a joint ven- 
ture of Wayne Construction Inc. and Earl К. Rosti. LOWER LEVEL 
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Designing for solid waste disposal: some reminders 


by William E. Herdman, Syska & Hennessy, Inc., 


Engineers. 


Concern about extravagance may be reducing somewhat the volume of 


trash generated by householders and office workers—or so municipal 
sanitation departments tell us—but the disposal of solid waste still, and 
increasingly, presents problems to the architects of hospitals, apartments 
and office buildings. The most basic of these problems is providing ade- 
quate space to accommodate the waste disposal methods selected, but 
design considerations also involve selection of equipment, specifi- 
cations, costing and governmental regulation. 


LOCAL INTERNAL EXTERNAL 
COLLECTION » TRANSPORTATION 9 [^] TRANSPORTATION > [0 ] 


MANUAL CARTS 
ELEVATORS 

GRAVITY CHUTES 
PNEUMATIC CHUTES 
PULPERS (FOOD SERVICE) 


“NO PROCESSING” 
COMPACTION 
SHREDDING & CRUSHING 
PULPING (FOOD SERVICE) 
INCINERATION 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE OPTIONS 


PROCEDURES NOT NOW ECONOMIC OR PRACTICABLE 


AUTOMATIC CARTS 
CONVEYORS 


SEGREGATION 
PYROLYSIS 
HYDROLYSIS 
COMPOSTING 
FERMENTATION 
FEEDING 


The amount of solid waste generated daily in 
a large building presents major problems of 
collection and removal. The problem is per- 
haps most evident in hospitals; in New York 
City, hospitals alone generate about 5 per cent 
of the city's waste. But large office buildings 
and apartment complexes also produce vast 
amounts of trash, which must be removed eco- 
nomically, safely, inoffensively and simply. 
More and more, building owners are rely- 
ing on increasingly elaborate equipment and 
systems to handle solid wastes, and to reduce 
their labor costs. The use of these systems af- 
fects both the design and the costing of build- 


TRUCKS AND CONTAINERS 
(VARIOUS TYPES FOR LOOSE 
HAULING AND COMPACTED 
HAULING) 

RESIDUE CONTAINERS 


LAND FILL 


t 
4 


PIPELINE OCEAN DUMPING 
BARGES 
RAIL 


PULP CONTAINERS 


ings. (Related problems in hospitals include 
the collection of soiled linen and the disposal 
of pathological waste, neither of which is dis- 
cussed specifically here.) 

The removal of solid waste should be ap- 
proached by the architect and engineer with 
the same thoroughness they consider a build- 
ing's other utilities. The amount of waste and 
its composition are elemental facts of which 
building occupants are rarely conscious, and 
which the building owner regards as a costly 
nuisance. Of increasing importance to the de- 
signer, the storage, treatment and disposal of 
solid waste are gradually falling under the 
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For a large system, methods can range from simple manual collection 


to sophisticated automatic discharge 


CLOSED WASTE CARTS AND TOW TRUCK 


mandates of codes, ordinances and Federal 
agency regulations. 

What questions, then, should the de- 
signer—architect, engineer or consultant—ask 
before selecting a waste handling system? And 
what is available in terms of systems and 
equipment? What associated conditions of in- 
stallation require consideration, be the system 
simple manual removal or a sophisticated 
automated design? What alternatives does the 
designer have? What, in detail, is he trying to 
accomplish? 

His objective is to collect the waste, trans- 
port it to a handling area, and dispose of it un- 
obtrusively, safely, and as economically as cir- 
cumstances permit. He must do all these things 
within legal limitations. 

Before he can select a waste disposal system, 
the designer must know: 

what the building occupancy will be, 

how much waste will be generated daily, 

what the composition of the waste will be, 

what national, state and local codes apply, 

how waste is to be removed from the building, 
what access there is to adjacent streets, 

what size and type of trucks can be used, 

what environmental impact trucking will have, 

what the charges are for dumping at landfill, 

whether private or municipal haulers will be 
used, 

whether private haulers will lease equipment, 

what loading-dock area will be needed, 

what truck maneuvering space will be required, 

what truck weights are permitted. 


When he has answered these questions—and. 


still before he designs—he must determine: 


what manual equipment is available, 

what automatic systems are on the market, 

what combinations of systems are possible, 

what space requirements are necessary for each 
system or combination, 

what local storage space is required (i.e., on 
each floor), 

what codes and regulations apply, 

what processing systems are available, 

whether incineration of some wastes is manda- 
tory, 

what compaction methods are appropriate, 

whether pulping should be considered, 

whether kitchen grinders will be needed, 
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what plumbing requirements will be, 

what ventilation will be required for odor con- 
trol and what heating to prevent freezing of 
wet refuse or condensation around the chute, 

what vermin controls must be considered, 

what system or equipment is safest for 

occupants, 

what effect systems will have on building de- 

sign, 
whether the system is easy to use, 

what manpower will be required, 

what maintenance will be involved, 

what utility costs will be, 

what the economics of the system are, 

whether the use of the system justifies its cost. 
Only after these questions have been answered 
can the designer lay pencil to drawing. 

It seems unnecessary to discuss here the 
merits of the various systems available. Most 
architects and engineers have at least a general 
familiarity with waste disposal systems and 
their components, and know that manual and 
battery-powered waste carts can be used, that 
three basic types of chutes (gravity, fully pneu- 
matic, and gravity-pneumatic) may be used se- 
lectively and beneficially, that automatic cart 
systems (with either overhead-rail or in-floor 
tracking) are in use. Procedures that may be 
necessary or worthwhile include packaging 
solid waste in plastic or paper bags (or not at 
all, depending upon circumstances), separa- 
tion of solid wastes for recycling as local de- 
mands permit, baling and shredding, boxing 
wastes, grinding food wastes into an accepting 
sanitary sewage system, pulping food wastes or 
confidential material, and incineration. 

Careful evaluation of each machine, sys- 
tem and procedure must be conducted for 
each different building. It is bad engineering to 
assume that a system used in one building is 
acceptable for a second that may be somewhat 
alike in design and function. Rarely do two 
hospitals of the same size require the same 
waste handling system. Rarely do two office 
buildings of the same size have the same waste 
handling requirements. Major differences 
exist, and they must be studied and understood 
by the designer. Just as air-conditioning re- 
quirements vary, so can solid waste genera- 
tion, and the designer should provide a proper 


PNEUMATIC LOADING STATION 


waste handling system as well as proper air- 
conditioning programs. Even the best air-con- 
ditioning system cannot handle the odor of 
some solid wastes if those wastes are not 
promptly removed or properly packaged. 


A knowledge of potential pitfalls 

determines the success of the system 

There are a number of foreseeable pitfalls in 
the design of waste handling systems that the 
planner must keep in mind as he proceeds. 

People problems. Perhaps the most exas- 
perating problem in waste handling is the 
people who use the system, be they owner per- 
sonnel, as in hospitals, office buildings, hotels 
and motels, or residents in apartment build- 
ings. It is axiomatic that if a system can be mis- 
used people will find out how. It therefore be- 
hooves the architect to design in as much 
safety for people and for the system itself as is 
practical. This requires a careful balance of 
judgment. Code requirements are minimum 
requirements; much can and should be done 
beyond the minimums. 

Trucking space. Truck maneuvering space 
is another often forgotten or misjudged re- 
quirement. Experience indicates that a full 
knowledge of turning radii is essential. The 
waste removal area should be laid out in scale, 
and back-and-forth maneuvering space plotted 
for the largest truck to be used—and remember 
that, because they have different turning radii, 
a 59-ft tractor-trailer is easier to handle than a 
35-ft straight truck. Further, unless loading 
docks have about 22 ft of headroom, special 
equipment is likely to be needed to load con- 
tainers onto trucks—at additional expense. It 
should also be remembered that other vehicles 
will use the loading dock, and provision 
should be made for dealing with back-ups. 
When the design is complete, it is a good idea 
to have it checked by a competent driver, pos- 
sibly by the hauler or municipal department 
that will handle waste removal. 

Ash removal. Incinerator residue (ashes) is 
almost always a problem. It is not unusual for 
an architect to locate an incinerator on the 
lowest building level in the center of the build- 
ing, and this is understandable in many cir- 
cumstances. Getting the waste to such a loca- 


Components needed for internal transportation in a 
large waste disposal system might include a number 
of vertical pneumatic chutes feeding into a main hor- LITTER 
izontal chute, as well as covered carts and tow trucks maart 
for manual handling. A central computer would con- 
trol doors at charging stations to prevent uneven 
chute loading. Monitoring the weight of containers 
atthe loading dock (next page), the computer would 
also control the emptying of collectors into charging 
hoppers. Feasible, though as yet prototypical, de- 
vices are pneumatic emptying of waste carts and 
manually charged litter baskets. 


HORIZONTAL PNEUMATIC CHUTE 


lems, and it may be well to seek the advice of 
an acoustic engineer. 

Equipment sanitation. Inexperienced de- 
signers may underestimate the importance of 
cleaning waste equipment and the design im- 
plications of this process. Waste generates 
odors. Waste adheres to whatever it touches: 
compactors, pulpers, carts, containers, trucks, 
walls and floors—and a dirty cart or container 
will smell as much as the original waste itself. 
Equipment must be washed regularly, rou- 
tinely, and completely. Hot water or steam, 
under pressure, must be used, and this requires 
drainage of sufficient size to take away fairly 
large particles of waste matter. Drain lines ex- 
posed to freezing temperatures may require 
electrical heating and/or insulation. 

Space. Providing adequate space for 
equipment is always a problem. If equipment 
or a system is worth putting in a building, then 
adequate space must be provided—and sup- 
pliers will sometimes optimistically underesti- 
mate space minimums. The designer must also 
know how the system will be used and main- 
tained. Can carts get to the machines? Can 
carts be emptied, turned around, removed 
without interference from other carts? How 
much storage space does each cart or con- 
tainer or unit of bagged waste require, and 
where should such space be located? Rarely is 
a trash room located and sized properly. The 
tendency is to draw a space on a plan and say, 
“That's big enough," and then to encroach on 
that space to accommodate other seemingly 
more important demands. One hundred 
pounds of waste, generally speaking, is a cubic 
yard by bulk, and 100 sq ft will not furnish 
much storage space even if waste is piled high. 
Some handling space within the room is also 
required. Owners do not like to have waste 
stacked in the halls next to a loaded waste 
room. The designer must engineer the space, 
not guess at it. 

Space is also required for maintenance. 
Without adequate room, a mechanic may have 
to work above open shafts or across equip- 
ment, thereby exposing himself to hazardous 
conditions. OSHA has recognized this and is 
gradually making its safety requirements for 
solid waste systems more stringent. 


tion may present no physical problems, but the 
removal of hot ashes or wet ashes may be ex- 
tremely difficult, very costly, and indeed haz- 
ardous to people and to the building. Before 
locating an incinerator, the designer should 
plan for easy residue removal. 

Heat recovery. The potential of heat 
recovery from incinerators should always be 
explored. Solid waste incineration with heat 
recovery can reduce fossil-fuel needs of me- 
dium-size boiler plants serving university cam- 
puses, hospitals and large commercial build- 
ings. Type | waste, as defined by the Inciner- 
ator Institute of America, has an as-fired heat 
value of 6,500 Btu per Ib. An office building 
burning 5,000 Ib of waste per day has a poten- 
tial fuel-saving of $15,000 a year. 

Carting problems. Carts are almost always 
used in waste handling, regardless of the sys- 
tem used. Routing the carts through the build- 
ing is an essential consideration in the archi- 
tectural design of a waste system. Cart design 
is important, too. Heights and dimensions must 
be considered before the system design can be 
completed, and all doorways along the route 
must be properly sized. The size of casters has 
an effect on the manpower needed to move 
the carts. If there are ramps on the route, they 
must not be so steep as to prevent easy and 
controlled cart movement in any direction. 
Tires on carts can reduce noise levels, if noise 
is likely to be a problem. 

Acoustics. Noise generation can be a real 
problem. Equipment can be noisy. The move- 
ment of trash even in a simple gravity chute 
may create an annoyance. The opening and 
closing of trash-room doors or the pick-up of 
a trash container may disturb apartment resi- 
dents, office workers, or hospital patients. All 
of this noise can be controlled by sound- 
deadening materials or by the proper location 
of equipment. In large installations, some 
equipment may require vibration dampers to 
prevent transmittal of sound as well as struc- 
tural vibration, and in some cases equipment 
must be housed in acoustical rooms. Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) regulations may control some aspects 
of design. Suppliers of equipment are not 
always knowledgeable about acoustic prob- 
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Future installations. If examination of all 
the facts indicates that a system is too expen- 
sive to install initially, the architect should 
consider providing space for future installa- 
tions. He must then see to it that the space is 
maintained during construction, that other 
uses do not absorb it. Subsequent moving of 
pipes can be very expensive and may preclude 
the installation of a system when the need is 
recognized. 


Estimating the cost of a waste system 
involves both direct and hidden expenses 
Space is expensive, and unjustified allocation 
of space must be avoided. Waste removal, 
whatever the system used, is also expensive. 
These costs must be weighed against each 
other and against the owner's needs and 
means. Two basic costs are always involved in 
a waste removal system, both of which contain 
hidden traps for any economic evaluation: 
capital costs and operational costs. Consid- 
erations affecting these basic costs include the 
cost of money, inflation, manpower avail- 
ability, employee benefits, next year's salary 
increases, .maintenance, energy availability, 
the cost of space, annual replacement parts, 
and methods of accounting. 

Generally, the simpler the system, the less 
its capital cost—but not always. Conversely, 
the simpler the system, the greater its opera- 
tional costs—but not always. 

Manpower is the most costly part of any 
system. Every logical effort should be made to 
minimize the use of manpower. The designer 
has an obligation to design a system that will 
dispose of waste at the lowest reasonable oper- 
ational cost. To do this he must know what 
labor rates are, what fringe benefits are pro- 
vided, and what existing contracts commit the 
owner in the immediate future. To serve his 
client's interests, he must then project, always 
defensibly, the same costs ten years hence. 

Capital costs are no less complicated, not 
because of the unforeseeable future, as with 
operating costs, but mainly because suppliers 
understandably put their best foot forward 
when pricing is involved. The supplier may, for 
instance, cost out his standard system, failing 
to take into account that the design calls for 
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heavier material than his standard, or that his 
standard motor is substantially less in horse- 
power than that specified. The designer must 
make sure that the supplier understands in de- 
tail what he wants. The best way to do this is 
a sit-down, face-to-face review of the de- 
signer's specification with the prospective sup- 
pliers. Clear-cut specifications and bidding 
rules are important in obtaining the best cost 
for the client. 

The designer should also determine the 
exact meaning of service warranty and guaran- 
tee wording. What does guaranteed for the life 
of the equipment mean? What substance exists 
in the promise to "inspect the system periodi- 
cally?" The designer should read three or four 
standard warranties for similar pieces of equip- 
ment—say, those that would meet specifi- 
cations—and note how they differ. These dif- 
ferences could be operationally costly to the 
Client, and may in fact increase capital costs in 
à subtle manner. 

Probably the most intricate part of costing 
is determining the method of presenting the 
costs to the client. Unless the architect is privy 
to the secrets of the client’s accounting system, 
he is at once involved in a guessing game, 
faced with a great variety of possible systems. 
The method of presenting cost estimates 
should be resolved early with the client. In the 
event this is not practical, then presentation 
should be based upon initial capital costs, one 
year's supply of spare parts, equipment utility 
requirements, man-hours for operation, and 
any other costs that could be considered as 
reasonably fixed. 

Within reason, the designer must allow for 
contingencies, remembering that each person 
involved in pricing almost always adds contin- 
gency costs. These should be clearly spelled 
out, since contingencies tend to pyramid rap- 
idly. We are aware of one instance where this 
procedure nearly doubled the pricing of a sys- 
tem, and a desirable and worthwhile system 
was almost eliminated from consideration. 

The cost of a waste removal system can, 
therefore, be estimated only after 1) a realistic 
analysis of the owner’s needs and 2) a 
thorough consideration of direct and hidden 
costs, 


PRODUCT REPORTS 


lor more information, circle item numbers on 
leader Service Inquiry Card, pages 221-222 


ne company's neocon offering: new series of modular imports 

virtually indestructible, easy to 
clean with zip-off covers, and 
comfortable. ® Stendig Inc., 
New York City 


Circle 300 on inquiry card 


Ekselius of Sweden, consists of 
three elements: straight, inside 
corner, and outside corner 
Lightweight and easy to link to- 
gether, the units are said to be 


own is “Etcetera,” one of the 
w groups of modular furni- 
'e the company will show at 
OCON 7 in Chicago, June 18- 
). The seating, designed by Jan 


The company has announced 
its exclusive U.S. distribution 
rights for a large selection of 
locks and latches, and specialty 
hardware, mostly from Europe 
Shown is the Modric line, de- 
signed by Holscher and Tye. 
Towel rings, soap dish, glass 


ice system assembles 
ithout tools 


e Modulo 3 office system 
wn in natural oak veneer is 
Бо available in other woods 
id plastic laminate finishes. A 
ecial feature is the extruded 
minum post (details right), 
ich facilitates installation of 
nels without tools or special 
ills. All wiring is concealed, 
d vertical wiring can be 
lessed into the grooves of the 
pst (far right). Fabric-covered 
hnels have a flame spread rat- 
g of 15, and the NCR is .75, 
bmparable to panels of greater 
ickness. * Modulo 3, Mary- 
id Heights, Mo. 


Lytestructis a polished extruded 
aluminum housing, 2% in. in di- 
ameter, which encloses the 
company's standard track units. 
Housings can be suspended on 
chrome stems or on slender air- 
craft cables, used individually 
or in continuous runs with a va- 


Circle 301 on inquiry card 
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Contemporary European hardware for the U.S. 


and tooth brush holder, lever 
handle, cutaway cabinet knobs, 
etc., are shown in satin anod- 
ized aluminum. These will soon 
be available in satin brass and 
bronze finishes. = The Iron- 
monger, Chicago, III 
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Polished track lighting emphasizes structure 


riety of connectors to create 
customized accent lighting 
without custom manufacturing. 
Where track is not used, covers 
are supplied. = Lightolier, Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 

Circle 303 on inquiry card. 
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Genon vinyl fabric wall covering, long-time star performer in contract 
interiors, is now appearing in a broad new 12 oz. collection. Now you can 
specify famous Genon 


quaitywnenyour LOOK for our name in lights. 


needs and budget call 


for Type пака. Star performer in a new 
Genon Lightweights come in 10 distinctive cost-cutting roll! 


patterns — weaves, linens, solids, stripes, and 
prints; textured effects you'd expect only from heavier weight vinyls; 
and over 125 colorways. 


The product of uniquely coordinated styling and manufacturing teamwork, 
our Lightweights follow the Genon lead for quality, durability and easy 
maintenance. They're scrubbable, strippable, and meet Federal 
Specification CCC-W-408A. 


So don't be foiled again by a villainous budget squeeze. Look for our 

name in lights, and specify Lightweight Genon. It's sure to be a hero, 

for new interiors, remodeling, and refurbishing. For more information— ا‎ 
write on your letterhead to: The General Tire and Rubber Company, 

Contract Wall Covering Group, 979 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


unlimited editions of fine wall covering art 


vinyl wall covering 


GENERAL 
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ROOF INSULATION FASTENING SYSTEM / New 
na-Fastner m for the me. 


: t Alona: " il attachment of r n to light-gauge 


и 


ptability, methods « 


* GREFCO, Inc 


SELECTING SEALANTS / A four-page illustrated bro 


ontains a Sealant Selector Chart that provides 


haracteristics, specifi 
plication sizes, surface types. 
ies ar ors for the « pany’s | 
The booklet г ign, appli 
erformance d. for the firm's POLY 
stem and its WEJ-GRIP structural 


Tremco, Cleveland, Ohic 
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MODEL STRUCTURAL SYSTEM / A preliminary 
model structural system 
makes five different beam 
sizes available for the 
construction of models to 
show plant and factory 
layouts prior to the build- 
ing plan phase. The model 
parts snap together and 
are re-usable. Parts are 
precision extruded in 
scale sizes of '4, %, Y; and 
% in. and a basic kit con- 
tains sufficient 
to design a 30- to 40-bay structure. It sells for 
$89.50. * Model Parts, Inc., Newark, Del 

Circle 304 on inquiry card 


materials 


RISER PANEL / A feed-through (series type) riser 
panel for high-rise apart- 
ments and commercial 
applications has lugs on 
both the top and bottom, 
eliminating the need for 
main breakers on re- 
duced-capacity — tap-offs 
The panels are available 
from stock in ratings of 
225 amps; single- and 
three-phase, 120/240, 
" 120/208Y volts, AC. Both 
single- and ies; phase types are available with or 
without equipment ground bars installed. ® Circuit 
Protective Devices Product Dept., General Electric 
Co., Plainville, Conn 

Circle 305 on inquiry card 


SILENT MICROFICHE READER / A convection cool- 

ing process in the unit 

eliminates the need for a 

fan and makes the COM 

| 150F suitable for quiet ої- 

fice environments. It fea- 

tures an 11%-in.-wide by 

8%-in.-high screen and 

— drop-in lenses with mag- 

nifications from 18x to 54x. Screen brightness is pro- 

vided by long-life lamp. * Micro Design Inc., Hart- 
ford, Wis. 
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FABRIC PROTECTION / Composil, a textile protec- 
tion treatment, eliminates deep down stains in car- 
peting, upholstery, draperies and other fabrics. It also 
prevents mildew and extensively waterproofs fabrics 
by penetrating fibers with silicone compounds. Ac- 
cording to the company, some types of fabric and 
carpet protection (left) are surface treatments that 
may break down under normal wear. Composil 
causes water-borne liquids or solids spilled on car- 
pets to “bead” on the surface (right) until they can 
be removed by a damp cloth. The treatment is a one- 
time operation. * Fabrigard Corp., New York City. 
Circle 307 on inquiry card 


BOLLARD / A bollard-style outdoor lighting fixture 
whose vandal-resistant 
construction is combined 
with a louvered design 
that shields glare is avail- 
able in round and square 
configurations, in five 
heights ranging from 30 to 
54 in. Built of heavy- 
gauge seamless aluminum 
and sealed against the 
weather, this model is 
self-contained and has an 
] interior anchoring system 
of cadmium-plated steel. Illumination is provided by 
an incandescent lamp of up to 200 watts or by HID 
lamping of up to 175 watts. Finishes are electrostati- 
cally applied in a range of colors. ®» Sterner Lighting 
Systems Inc., Winsted, Minn. 
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FUGHERAGE CHAIRS | Designed by Earl Koepke, 
Ш models 2531-22 and 
2531-27 are part of the 
company's 2500 Series 
seating that also includes 
desk, side, casual, and 
pedestal chairs as well as 
secretarial seating. Seat 
heights are adjustable 
from 22 to 27 in. with 
model 2531-22, and from 
27 to 32 in. with model 2531-27. A chrome ring is 
provided for convenient foot support. Shell backs are 
available with choice of four molded-in colors, and. 
a range of company fabrics and vinyls as well as 
COM material can be specified on the 
Chairs, * Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 
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EA Model 125 


school, nursing home 


Adam* 


Architectural Security Div. 


. Extra Strength 


for institutional, industrial and commercial use 


As a leader in security for correctional institutions for more 
than 65 years, Folger Adam offers you a lock that truly 
means security for your applications —industrial, commercial, 


The Model 125 is the ultimate of the industry, in a word: 
SECURE. It’s also versatile, providing you with remote con- 
trol and signalling features. The Model 125 utilizes the 
Mogul cylinder and can operate in combination 
with the Folger Adam* Model 310-2 electric strike. 


Ask for descriptive and technical data on our new, 
unique Model 125 mortise lock with automatic dead- 
latch —with mechanical and/or electrical functions. 


FOLGER ADAM CO. 


700 Railroad St., 


Joliet, Ш. 60436 (815) 723-3438 
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What if they have to get out in a hurry? 


Where there's a possibility of 
fire, cushioning foam of Du Pont 
Neoprene means potentially more 
evacuation time. 

Cushioning materials in areas 
of public assembly need no 
clanging cymbals to attract 
attention. They have attention — 
from federal authorities, local fire 
marshals and commissions who 
have a hand in setting fire codes. 
Foam of Du Pont Neoprene is 
attracting attention, too, because 
it provides outstanding 


performance on two crucial counts: 


* First, Neoprene foam can be 


used to design chairs with high 
resistance to flame ignition. 

* Second, if ignited it exhibits 
a lower rate of heat generation 
and flame propagation than do 
other common cushioning 
materials. 

In addition, Neoprene foam 
lets you design durability and 
comfort into even the most 
irregular seating styles. Resilient 
Neoprene foam does not harden 
or crumble on aging, stands up to 
oils, most chemicals and cleaning 
fluids as well as moisture and 
temperature changes. 


ina, 


When you specify foam 
cushioning of Du Pont Neoprene, 
you get a material that’s proven 
itself by more than 16 years of 
service in public seating and 
bedding applications where the 
possibility of fire is of significant 
concern—in schools and ships, 
airplanes and auditoriums, trains, 
theatres and hospitals. 

For more information on 
suppliers of Neoprene foam 
cushions or finished seats made of 
Neoprene, write: Du Pont Co., 
Room 24354, Wilmington, 

DE 19898. 


Cushioning Foam of DuPont Neoprene 
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EXECUTIVE CHAIR / A polished stainless steel tubu- 
4 lar frame follows the 
chair's contours and sup- 
ports the molded latex 
foam rubber cushions. 
Two cushions form a low- 
back version; three, a 
high-back. The arm frame, 
again a continuous span 
of polished stainless steel 
tubing with upholstered 
cylindrical pads, is visually separated from the body 
of the chair by nylon spacers. Other details include 
a swivel/tilt mechanism and a variety of bases. 
Shown in the photograph is a stainless steel fin base 
Chair may be upholstered in either leather or fab- 
ric. ® Scope Furniture, Inc., New York City. 
Circle 310 on inquiry card 


STEEL HOSPITAL CONSOLE / A full size, recessed 
stainless console unit, 
with features for the con- 
venience of wheelchair 
patients, contains an inte- 
grated stainless steel lava- 
tory that extends 22 in. 
with rounded corners. It is 
equipped with a goose- 

` neck spout and wrist con- 
trol handles. Top of the mirror, tilted at 15 degree 
angle, projects forward 6 in. to provide full visibility 
for persons occupying wheelchairs, The recessed 
unit can be installed in 4-in. walls through a rough 
wall opening 16-in.-wide by 54%-in.-high. It is con- 
structed of type 304 stainless steel, with all exposed 
surfaces satin finished. The cabinet door opens for 
refilling towel and cup dispensers and is secured by 
a tumbler lock. ®» Bobrick Architectural Service 
Dept., New York City 
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SMALL WATER COOLERS / The compact model 
y fr CSW is 22 in. in over-all 

CF, height and available in 8 
and 13 gph capacities. 
The CSW is normally fur- 
nished with beige vinyl 
front and side panels, but 
five other colored vinyls 
are available. It may be in- 
stalled at varying heights 
and the front panel is removable for maintenance. 
The CSW is rated in accordance with ARI Standard 
1010-73 according to ASHRAE Standard 18-70. It is 
also approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and the 
Canadian Standards Association. * Sunroc Corp., 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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SECURITY LIGHTING / Since the use of a 175-watt 
mercury vapor lamp 
allows the unit to be 

| cd mounted at a lower height 

oe than was possible with the 
larger mercury lamps, the 

‘Vigilante’ is recom- 

mended for localized security applications in areas 
up to 200 feet in diameter. The units are completely 
preassembled and wired for installation and include 

a photocell, 175-watt mercury lamp and all mount- 

ing hardware. The unit is fabricated of extruded, cast 

and formed aluminum and finished in a deep bronze 
acrylic baked enamel. = Benjamin Electric Mfg. 

Co., Sparta, Tenn. 
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TOUGH QUES 


TION: 


What's the best way to build an extremely 
complex structure on a tight budget? 


SIMPLE 


ANSWER: 


The 13-story St. Joseph's Hospital in 
Tacoma, Washington, is an eye- 
catching design. And an extremely 
complex one. The three-dimension- 
ally curved column capitals and the 
undulating shell surface could have 
been costly and troublesome. And 
Tacoma is in a major seismic area. 
But things went smoothly because 
reinforced concrete was the material 
of choice. With the help of Grade 60 
reinforcing steel, costs were held to 
$49 per square foot—a favorable 
figure for a complex structure of this 
type. Reinforced concrete forms the 
shell, with its four semicircular quad- 
rants and elliptical windows. The 
shell is supported by concrete col- 
umns that flare to form half-cones 
and arches. And the reinforced con- 
crete floor-slabs are carried by the 
walls and shell—so there are no in- 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 
180 North LaSalle Street, Room 2108 T 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


terior columns. The structure is also 
designed for earthquake resistance. 

Although a multiplicity of curva- 
tures had to be negotiated for the 
column capitals and arches, final de- 
tailing reduced a complex reinforcing 
pattern to two basic pre-fabricated 
cages. These were efficiently placed 
within reusable forms. 

The project was completed on a 
tight schedule and within the original 
cost estimate—despite severe infla- 
tion. That's the kind of answer you 
can expect from reinforced concrete. 
It makes creative building less costly. 
Without question. 

Architects; Bertrand Goldberg & Associates, 
Chicago, and Seifert, Forbes and Berry, Tacoma. 
Consulting Engineers: ABAM Engineers, Inc., 
Tacoma. 

General Contractor; Baugh Construction Co., 
Seattle 

Owner: The Sisters of St. Francis, Tacoma 


Chicago, Illinois 60601 E 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
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replacement 


After the winter of 1969-70, 
Bigfork School had enough 
of its old windows. Situated 
approximately 200 miles 
north of Minneapolis, the 
school is exposed to 50 be- 
low zero temperatures once 
or twice a winter. In fact, it's 
not a bit uncommon for Big- 
fork, Minnesota temperatures 
to be 20 or 30 degrees below 
zero for 30 consecutive days 

No matter how high the 
thermostats were set, it was 
still drafty through the old 
windows. Students seated 
near the windows had to wear 
jackets, and children were 
often sent home when out- 
side temperatures dropped 
lower than 30 degrees below 
zero. 

But now that's all changed 
In the summer of 1970, the old windows were replaced 
with double-glazed DeVAC Thermo-Barrier environmental 
windows, This switch to DeVAC produced an immediate 
and dramatic reduction in heat loss. The selected DeVAC 
replacement windows — in addition to their high-perform- 
ance design and glazing — have an insulated porcelain- 
enamel upper panel which reduces unnecessary glass 
area and makes the building more aesthetically pleasing 
Moreover, DeVAC's integral exterior panning completely 
covers the old wood to help stop deterioration. 

In 1970-71, Bigfork expanded its facilities by adding 


windows 
cut this buildings 
fuel bill 34%. 


more classrooms, a locker 
room, stage and an industrial 
arts section. These areas rep- 
resent an additional 16,370 
square feet, which increased 
the total space at Bigfork 
School from 47,000 to 63,370 
square feet. Even with this 
significant expansion, the 
school's existing heating sys- 
tem was, because of DeVAC 
windows, able to easily han- 
dle the enlarged area with 
normal thermostat settings. 

With DeVAC replacement 
windows, the 63,370 square 
feet is heated for less money 
per degree day than the 
47,000 square feet with the 
old windows. 

Comparing heating costs 
on a square foot basis, the 
average cost for the two years 
preceding installation of DeVAC windows was 22.8 cents 
per square foot. The average cost for the three after instal- 
lation of DeVAC windows was 14.9 cents per square foot. 
That's a saving of over 34 percent. And it was made before 
the energy crunch necessitated lowered thermostat 
settings. 

To determine, at no obligation, what kind of savings you 
can realize on the heating/cooling costs of your building, 
call or write DeVAC, Inc. The address is 10130 Highway 
55, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55441. Our phone is 612/ 
545-0241 


We've made a science of making windows 
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AIR DIFFUSERS / Air diffusers to fit fluorescent 
troffers are available for 
single side or dual air sup- 
ply. Volume control 
dampers in the diffuser 

Pd are fully adjustable from 

below through the fixture 

airslot without opening the fixture door. Vertical. to 

horizontal air throw adjustment is accomplished by 

the integral control vane in the air-slot of the integral 

air handling luminaire. Gasketing is provided be- 

tween the cross-over and side slot boxes for tight air 
seals. * GTE Sylvania Inc., Stamford, Conn 
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DRYWALL PARTITIONS / All parts and materials are 
available from one source 
and totally demountable 
and salvageable. This total 
package utilitzes a pa- 
tented anchoring prin 
ciple in a three compo- 
nent, slip joint movable 
partition system for any 
wall. Designed for as- 
semblies of 48 in. and less 
with gypsum board, acryl- 


ics and glass, it can be in- 
stalled at costs equal to and below comparable parti- 
tion systems, according to the company. Basic struc- 
tural components of the systems are a base rail, ceil- 
ing line and stud of aluminum with a baked enamel 
finish, and a 4-ft wide panel of any material. All parts 
of the system can be pre-cut for exacting on-site in- 
stallation at any time. А 1Y2-in. cavity provides for 
standard electrical wiring and insulation batts for 
sound control. = Richwall Partition Systems, St 
Louis, Mo. 
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FLOOR CLOSERS / Two center hung floor closers for 

Looe lead lined and extra heavy 

a б doors 2 in. thick or larger, 

weighing up to 1000 Ibs., 

incorporate two closers in 

one, with two sets of 

4 b : plungers and springs for 

Кыл positive door control, The 

non-handed closers are 

offered in non-hold-open models as standard. Maxi- 

mum door opening is 103 degrees, trim permitting. 

Both packages include the closer steel cement case, 

floor plate, radial thrust bearing, and heavy duty arm 

and walking beam top pivot. The units are available 

in all standard and plated finishes. ® Rixon- 
Firemark, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill 
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SOUND CONTROL DOOR / The Noise-Lock door 
utilizes the forces of grav- 
ity and magnetism to de- 
liver acoustical perform- 
ance in a wide range of 

|! applications Positive 
seals are achieved at the 
head and jamb of the door 
assembly through the use 
of a continuous, double, 

acoustic magnetic and sound-absorbing labyrinth. A 

sound-tight floor seal is maintained as the cam-ac- 

tion of the hinge compresses the bottom seal firmly 
against floor. Sills are no longer necessary nor are the 
threshold closures common with previous sound-re- 
tardant doors. в Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc., 
Bronx, N.Y 
Circle 317 on inquiry card 
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LET ONE HAWS CENTRAL 


WATER CHILLER FEED ALL 


OUR DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


You'll reduce operating costs. Less power 
is required to run one large unit than 
many small ones. The entire system, in 
fact, automatically shuts down when 
service is not required. Also, the heavy 
duty components stretch life expectancy 

to about 3 times that of individual units 

With all the works located in a central 
location, space normally filled by water 
coolers remains clear. This cuts down 
dirtaccumulation and enhances interiors 
Write for complete details; both air- 
cooled and water-cooled systems avail- 
able. Haws Drinking Faucet Co. Fourth 
& Page Sts., Berkeley, California 94710 


Haws offers the world's best drink 
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It’s Texas bi 
and finally 


watertight. 


TEAM Overly builds the roofs 
that others don't. 


Houston's Astrodome was plagued with 
leaks for years. The only permanent 
solution turned out to be a complete 
re-roofing, designed and installed 

by Overly. 

Overly fabricated and installed 
nearly 150 tons of mill finish alclad 
aluminum sheet and installed 4,596 
translucent plastic skylights for the 
9.5-acre project. Severe weather condi- 
tions, including hurricane-force winds 
and heavy rainfall, had to be taken into 
consideration. Installing special high- 
rise extruded battens solved the massive 
waterflow control problems. Extensive 
wind load tests led to the development 
of a special anchorage and clip system. 
The roof is warranted against leakage 
for 20 years. 

Naturally, Overly designs, fabri- 
cates and installs new roofs, too, many 
alot smaller, but no less complex, than 
the Astrodome. For more information, 
see our listing in Sweet's Catalog, or 
write Overly Manufacturing Company, 
574 West Otterman Street, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 15601. 


Interior view of the Astrodome shows how new 
skylights diffuse light, solving another long- 
standing Astrodome problem. At the top of the 
photo are new panels. Bright areas are the 
original installation, considered to be too bright. 
Dark area will be opaque plastic to shield 
against Western sun 


Workmen install specially designed batten 
panels on the 9.5-acre Astrodome project, 


overly 


MANUFACTURING CO 
DOES WHAT OTHERS DON'T 
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THE MUSIC!.. 
with 
ACOUSTILEAD 


Unless you put a sound barrier in the 
plenum—the space between a hung 
ceiling and the slab above—you'll 
have piped-in noise throughout your 
building or office. 

Acoustilead, 1/64" thin sheet lead, 
is one of the best noise stoppers in 
the business. It's limp and dense, 
won't let noise seep through, as 
porous materials do. 

Acoustilead is easy to install. It 
cuts with scissors or a knife, crimps 
around ducts and vents. You'll 
hardly hear a note, a laugh, or a 
typewriter. 

For a booklet on Acoustilead for 
Plenum Barriers, or the name of an 
Acoustilead distributor near you, 

| write Sound Attenuation Department, 
Asarco, 150 St. Charles Street, 
Newark, N.J. 07101. 


ASARCO 


American 


elting and Refining Company 
ATED METALS DIVISION 
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CARPET COLLECTION / “Time Spans,” a collec- 
r БЕ tion of dense nylon plush 
made of 100 per cent 


nylon, offers heavy 35-oz 


pile weight and ultra 
dense construction for ex- 
cellent durability and per- 
high-traffic 


areas. It is also suitable for 


formance in 


“Duncannon” (shown) is a 


residential applications 


Scottish plaid in seven colorations: MacDonald red 
Glasgow gold, MacMillan green 
Logan 


* Armstrong Cork Co 


Aberdeen Black, 
Bagpipe 
Lancaster, Pa 


Tartan white blue, and 
brown. 
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INTEGRATED EXIT SIGN SYSTEM / The sign system 
contains an exit sign, a 
power pack and a remote 
light pack to provide max 
imum lighting protection 
at exitways and stairwells 
during power failures. The 
exit sign and its power 
pack are placed on one 
side of a door with the lighting head on the stairwell 
EXqulsiTe”’ 
stressed stencil to prevent light leaks and snap-outs 


side. The cast frame offers а radius 
are also provided allowing for downlight, The bat 
tery will operate two emergency lamps up to 90 min 
utes, = Dual-Lite Co., Newton, Conn 
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COMPUTER CALCULATES ENERGY, FUEL COST / 
A direct telephone line to 
a computer with a simu 
lated human voice is 
being used by the com- 
pany to help architects 
and engineers in figuring 
energy and fuel cost sav- 
ings of insulating new in- 
dustrial and commercial 
construction projects. Fed 
certain data, the EMS (En 
ergy Management System) 


line will respond verbally 
to the caller with energy 
and fuel cost saving data. A computer printout listing 
the estimated cost savings data asked for is then sent 
to the person who placed the call. The EMS line can 
be reached by calling a toll-free number with a 
touchtone telephone, or an ordinary dial phone with 
a touch-tone attachment. Thirty seconds after all 
questions have been "answered," the computer 
responds with the data on estimated energy and cost 
savings obtainable through insulation, in this order 
annual heating savings, annual cooling savings, pro- 
jected total annual heating and cooling cost savings, 
added insulation cost and net equipment sav- 
ings. * Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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HAIR DRYERS / New 1975 models of the Multi-Port 
hair dryers now have in 
creased horsepower, and 
all solid state circuitry 
Each dryer saves the cost 


of five additional installa- 
tions and has been de 


^ 


i signed to easily install on 
all existing wall surfaces and to go around corners or 
through the walls to maximize space, eliminate van- 
dalism and permit one unit to service two separate 
rooms. * Damse Engineering Inc., North Hol- 
lywood, Cal 
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How little it takes... 
TO BRING HAPPINESS 
TO A BUILDING 


Attractive but rugged, Ready 
Metal's BIKE DOCK 
ular in design: plan for three 
bikes, or three hundred 


is mod 


BIKE DOCK mounts to any 
wall; it can be anchored to a 
post of any 
be free standing 


diameter; it can 


Eliminate head 


aches with 


bike-parking 
two 


words 


Dock 


Write or call for 
and price lists 


brochures 


Bernard Cicora, Sales Manager 
READY METAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept.AR5 4500 W. 47th Street 
Chicago, Il. 60632 
(312) 376-9700 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. Vocational High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Architects: MadisoneMadison International, Cleveland 
Roofer: Korner Roofing & Sheet Metal Company, Cleveland 


Photos by Abel Photographics 
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in Architectural Record Book 


ited by Barclay F. Gordon, 
sociate Editor, Architectural Record 


re in one volume are some of the 

st examples of architectural interiors, 
flecting the increased interest in 

е architectural profession for this 

panding area of practice. 

ken together, the numerous illus- 

ations and detailed descriptions 
nstitute a visual and analytical 
finition of interior architectural 
sign, 1968-1973. 

lesigning for today and tomorrow as 

ell is the theme, and the articles 

ound in fresh, striking, imaginative, 

d innovative ideas for both new 

nstruction and renovations. 

6 pages = 9" x 12" = 800 illustrations 


ail Coupon Below for 10-Day 
ее Examination 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y, 10020 

Please send me /nterior Spaces De- 
signed by Architects (002220-8) for 
10 days’ free examination. At the end 
of that time | will remit $22.50, plus 
local tax, postage, and handling, or 
return the volume without obligation. 
This offer good only in the U.S. and 
subject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. 


Print Name 

Street Address 

City 

State Zip 


PAY NOW AND SAVE MONEY! 


Remit in full with this order, plus local 
tax, and McGraw-Hill pays all postage 
and handling costs, Return book in 10 
days for full refund if not completely 
satisfied. 23-K130-4000-3 
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OFFICE LITERATURE continued from page 152 
COMPUTERIZED ELEVATOR CONTROL / A six- 


page, full-color brochure describes a computerized 
elevator control system for high-rise buildings. The 


system features a re-programmable miniature com- 
puter to meet control demands of multi-elevator 
structures, According to the brochure, every 20 sec 
onds the system looks at traffic trends enabling the 
computer to anticipate people-moving requirements 
and pre-position cars before they're actually called 
Still more features of the CMC 1200, described in the 
literature, include a recorded history of elevator 
movement through information printout. Other data 
recorded include the time individual calls remain 
unanswered, car journey time, and number of car 
calls. = U.S. Elevator Corp., Spring Valley, Cal 
Circle 413 on inquiry card 


PROTECTIVE DOORS / A newly issued 15-page bro- 
chure describes and illustrates six types of protective 
doors available from the manufacturer: blast, air- 
tight, shielding, acoustical, hollow metal and fire 
doors. The text explains capabilities, specifications 
and test performance data, and illustrations include 
detail drawings and photographs of finished installa- 
tions. * Overly Mfg. Co., Greensburg, Pa 
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HOUSING THE HANDICAPPED / The published 
proceedings of the National Conference on Housing 
and the Handicapped includes texts of speeches and 
recommendations developed at the meeting on pro- 
gram planning, architectural and physical planning, 
community services and transitory and temporary 
housing. Discussion at the conference revolved 
mostly around the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Law of 1974 and ways to implement its pro- 
visions, particularly at the local level. The 72-page 
report is available, at $2 a copy prepaid, from Health 
and Education Resources, Inc., 9650 Rockville Pike, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 


HIGH-PERFORMANCE GLASS / Eight-page booklet 
“Energy-Effective Windows for Cost Savings and 
Conservation” provides guidelines to selecting glass 
for energy conservation and cost savings in both new 
and existing buildings. In addition to describing per- 
formance and other characteristics of insulating, re- 
flective and reflective-insulating glass units, the 
booklet discusses such developments as solar collec- 
tors and reflective glasses for the residential mar- 
ket. ® PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GAS-FIRED HEATING SYSTEMS / The manufac- 
turers have issued a four-page color brochure de- 
scribing their gas-fired heating systems for industrial 
and commercial applications, including unit heaters, 
downblast heaters, indoor and outdoor duct fur- 
naces, make-up air furnaces, forced air furnaces, 
and, in a special section, its 360-degree balanced 
pressure venting system used on outdoor furnaces. 
* Dover Corporation, Peerless Division, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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ATHLETIC AND GYM EQUIPMENT / A 16-page cat- 
alog describes the firm’s line of athletic, sports, and 
field and gym equipment. Included are portable bas- 
ketball, baseball and field hockey backstops, as well 
as permanent sports fixtures, gymnastic equipment 
designed for elementary schools, playground equip- 
ment, and benches and bleachers. The catalog also 
describes the manufacturer's Super Trac series of 
climbers and beams specially designed to foster 
motor development. ж SportsPlay Products, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Circle 417 on inquiry card 
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мау 


with the NEW T&S Line of Slow, 
SELF-CLOSING LAVATORY FAUCETS 


Ideally suited for use in schools, 
industrial or public washrooms, the 
T&S Self-closing Faucets’ heavy- 
duty construction assures longer and 
more reliable service than other 
faucets of this type available. A 
timed flow of water from instanta- 
neous shut-off to extended flow may 
be provided by external adjustment 
(2 to 25 seconds); and with the addi- 
tion of an adjustable hot and cold 
mixing spreader, tempered water 
may be obtained. Smooth body, 
bonnet and button design make the 
unit virtually vandal resistant; and 
the self-closing cartridge, which con- 
tains all the working parts, can be 
removed quickly and easily for serv- 
icing if required. All T&S Self-closing 
Faucets are ETERNA styled and can 
be converted to manual operation 
without removing the faucet body 
from the plumbing line. 

Water Bearers For Industry For Over 

A Quarter Of A Century 


N 


-— 


Featuring 


ETERNA < 
...& completely Zs а 
self-contained 
replaceable cartridge unit 
which assures the renewed life 

of every T & S Faucet within minutes 


a= 


T&S 
BRASS & BRONZE 
WORKS, INC. 


129 MAGNOLIA AVENUE, WESTBURY, 
L.I., NEW YORK 11590 
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Bally belongs 


where walk-in refrigeration is a critical requirement 


Bally Prefabs are there 
so better meals 
get off the ground 


Bally Walk-In Coolers and Freezers can be assembled іп 
any size for indoor or outdoor use from standard panels 
insulated with four inches of foamed-in-place urethane. 
Choice of stainless steel, galvanized or patterned alumi- 
num. Easy to enlarge ... easy to relocate. Refrigeration 
systems from 35°F. cooling to minus 30°F. freezing. Sub- 
ject to fast depreciation and investment tax credit. (Ask 
your accountant.) Write for 28-page book and urethane 
wall sample. Our 182-page Working Data Catalog is 
available to Architects and Specifiers at no charge. 
Also, see our catalog in Sweets, 11.24/Ba. Bally Case 
& Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503. Phone: 

(215) 845-2311. 

ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. AR-5 


© 1975 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Miami, Florida 

A textured environment with a sense for the future. 

Subtle texture or dramatic? Whichever you want in exposed aggregate walls, you can 

achieve it with H. B. Fuller Tuff-Lite® epoxy-based wall matrix. Proven by over a decade 

of use, it's as durable as it is beautiful for interior and exterior walls. It can be applied 
on-the-job or to panels off the job site. 


o Because it weiahs far less than concrete, it’s suitable 
|| О | В for remodeling as well as new construction. 
| Far more economical, too. It saves over stucco mastic 
CL systems, too, because it goes on directly over the 


substrate. There's no metal lath, scratch or brown 
required. Tuff-Lite® is also weatherproof so it doesn't draw moisture and dirt through it 
H. B. Fuller also supplies light-weight, epoxy-based, seamless flooring systems suited to 
institutional and commercial as well as residential use. These thin-set floorings can be 
applied over most solid substrates: 
For help with specifying, selection or application information call our toll free number — 
800/323-7407. 


TE HB FULLER COMPANY 


Architectural Products Division 
315 S. Hicks Rd., Palatine, IIl. 60067, Dept. 513 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT SAVING 


And thenlet's do something about 
it. An intriguing new report just 
might convince you that what 
we’ve been saying all along is 
absolutely true: Sloan Flush 
Valves do save water, and not 
just drop by drop. 

The report proves that Flush 
Valves use 1272 % less water than 
tank-fed systems. Over the years, 
that means many gallons and 
much money. 

If you're a high-rise developer, it 
could mean a lot of money. 
Carefully engineered Sloan 
Valves can save you money in 
more ways than one. You won't 
have the maintenance problems 
that seem to be built into tanks. 
You've heard lots of talk about 
saving water. Now this report 
talks facts. And it's yours free 
from Sloan. 

Send for your copy now. And start 
saving soon. There's no point in 
talking about water conservation 
unless we really do something 
about it. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
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